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Vienna and Paris. 


In his standard work on “Champagnes, 


and Sparkling Wines,” Mr. Vizetelly says: 





‘*For ten years past the wine (Eclipse) has been 
constantly improving in quality, owing to the in 
creased use of foreign grapes, which yield a v"" 
BRUT with a delicate bouquet and flavor, app, 
ing in character to the finer Champagnes. ‘1 
wine is perfectly pure, no flavoring extracts or 
spirit being employed in the composition of the 
liqueur, which is composed merely of sugar candy 
dissolved in fine old wine. A French connoisseur 
pronounces it to be the best of American sparkling 
wines, clear and fresh tasting, with a flavor of a 
middle-class Ay growth, as well as remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable 
effervescence.” 
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KNABE surpasses by far all other 
instruments made. The PI A NOS 


urchaser of a KNABE 
and the solid elegance 





It is a fact universally con- 
ceded that thee KN ABE 


"IANO can always de- 


pend upon the accuracy of its tone, 
of its manufacture. 

HAINES BROS’ PIANOS- celebrated for purity 
and volume of tone and extraordinary durability, and the 
preferred instrument of the world’s famous Prima Donna, 
Adeline Patti. 
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sign and finish, strictly first-class and embracing all the latest 
improvements, 


CILBERT PIANOS — Instruments of sterling merit 


and of moderate price, and fully guaranteed for five years. 
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GOLD MINING OF TODAY. 





fs all the States 
of the Union, 
California still 
occupies the 
leading place 
in the produc- 
tion of gold,— 
a position it 
——5 has steadily 
held since the first discoveries which 
brought the State to the attention of an 
astonished world. 

Yet the conditions under which gold 
mining is carried on in California today 
are entirely different from those which 
existed when the first pioneers of the 




















State came to gather the millionsthat lay 
ready to their hands. Then every man 
was aminer; now, few who come here 
to settle have any thought of the mines, 
and only a small proportion of the in- 
habitants of the State know or care 
anything about the mining industry. 

It seems remarkable that an industry 
which could produce upwards of twelve 
hundred millions of dollars in one State 
within a period of about forty years, 
should be neglected by the people of 
that State. Yet this is the case with 
the gold mining industry of California. 
And not only that, but one branch of it 
remains under the ban of che courts, 
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A WAYSIDE CHAT. 


and may not be lawfully practiced. 

Official figures show that the total 
yield of gold in California, from the time 
Marshall discovered the historic nugget 
in the tailrace of Sutter’s mill at Colo- 
ma, to the end of the year 1890, is 
$1,247,298,715. And there must have 
been many other millions carried away 
by the early miners, that were never 
enumerated in the official figures. The 
rates charged for export of treasure in 
the early days were excessive (five per 
cent and primage) on the steamers, and 
for several years the deposits at the East- 
ern mints exceeded by ten or fifteen 
millions annually the entire exports from 
this city, as shown by the Custom House 
records. As every steamer carried from 
five hundred to one thousand passen- 
gers, no inconsiderable amount must 
have gone abroad in the same way. 

But even the sum stated is an im- 
mense one to be added to the world’s 
wealth in so short a period of time. No 
such record has ever been made by any 
other country, or any other region. 
These figures are for the gold alone, the 
silver, quicksilver, copper, lead, borax, 
and other mining products, not being 
considered. The largest amount of gold 








State in one year 
was in 1852, when the 
A ie product reached $81,- 
294,700, just double 
the product of 1850. 
In the year 1851 the 
gold yield was $75,- 
938,232. It was not 
until 1862 that the 
annual yield dropped 
below $44,000,000, 
since which time 
there has been a grad- 
ual decline, until 
within the past few 
years, since the sup- 
pression of hydraulic 
mining, the average 
is about $13,000,000. 
This would be very materially increased 
could means be adopted to permit the 
working of the hydraulic mines without 
detriment to other interests. It is only 
a question of time when these great de- 
posits of auriferous gravel will again be 
utilized, and made to yield up their 
golden contents; but at present the 
whole question of hydraulic mining and 
debris is one in which the prejudices of 
classes of the community are so strong- 
ly exhibited that mere mention of the 
subject provokes discussion. The more 
sober judgment of future generations 
will doubtless bring about a solution. 
When the pioneer miners began their 
search for gold they did not have far to 
look. It was procured from the placers 
or surface washings in the gulches, cafi- 
ons, river bars and beds, and for many 
years an enormous yield was maintained 
from these sources. Nature had for 
thousands of years been pursuing a sys- 
tem of concentration,and gathering the 
gold in masses in surface deposits. 
Gradually, however, the area available 
for this kind of mining was narrowed, 
as ground was worked out, and attention 
had to be turned to other sources. 
It was then that the hydraulic and 
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quai.z mines were opened. But the col- 
lection of the gold from these sources is 
a much slower process than where it is 
obtained from the surface washings. 
The method is practically the same as 
that pursued by nature — concentration; 
but man’s efforts are slow, and it takes 
time and costs money to handle the ma- 
terial and segregate the golden grains 
from the gravel or rock. 

The romance of gold mining disap- 
peared with the exhaustion of the placer 
fields. Fortunes are seldom found ina 
day ; the methods of work have altered, 
and the character of the miner has 
changed. The pick, pan, rocker, and 
long-tom, have given place to costly 
machinery. Individual labor has been 
superseded by organized companies, and 
capital must now be invested. 

It is not within the province of this 
article to consider to any extent the 
early-day mining in California. The 
scenes of “the days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of 49,” have been de- 
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scribed time and time again. - It would 
be difficult, even if it were worth while, 
to dissipate the ideas people have formed 
of the mining community of those times, 
of their habits, customs, and peculiar- 
ities, so exaggerated in the literature of 
the day as to form rather a caricature 
than a picture of the miner of ’49. 
Amador and Nevada counties con- 
tinue the most important in quartz min- 
ing. It is worthy of note that the old- 
est quartz district in the State is today 
the most prosperous one. It was in 
1850, one year after the discoveries on 
Wolf Creek, that they began to work 
gold-bearing quartz in Grass Valley,— 
the first work of the kind not only in 
this State, but on the Coast. And to- 
day Grass Valley is the center of the 
quartz industry, having the best mills, 
best machinery, and Jargest number of 
producing mines. The ore is not taken 
from superficial workings, but from 
deep mines. The famous Idaho mine, in 
that district, has workings over 2,000 feet 
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Drawn by Reaser, from Photo by Dornin. 


of Loday. 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE SHAFT. 


in vertical depth. This mine has yielded 
over $11,000,000, paying $5,000,000 of 
that amount in dividends, though ‘it is 
reported as being now pretty well 
worked out. Another one of the big 
mines of the State that has been worked 
out is the Sierra Buttes, Sierra County, 
but before discharging all but a pros- 
pecting crew, the mine had yielded in 


gold $8,324,665. This mine was worked 
(by tunnel) at a vertical depth from the 
croppings of 3,000 feet. 

Many discoveries of quartz are made 
in this State every year, notwithstand- 
ing that prospectors have been roaming 


the various districts so long. Well- 
opened and developed mines are scarce, 
and there is a market for all such. Un- 
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Photo by Durnin. 

THE FACE ¢ 
developed properties, or “prospects,” 
are abundant, and not so easy to sell. It 
may be confidently stated that the 
quartz industry of California is in a 
fairly prosperous condition, and will con- 
tinue to be profitable for many years to 
come. At present the bulk of the an- 
nual gold yield of the State is from this 
class of mining. 
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DF THE DRIFT. 


Of the hydraulic mines little need be 
said, since so few of them are at work, 
and those few in the northern tier of 
counties, where there is no danger of 
litigation from the debris question. The 
very large mines formerly worked by 
the hydraulic process have all been 
closed down by injunction of the courts. 
The men who now get the gold from 
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TAKING GRAVEL FROM 


the quartz and gravel of this State 
work, in the main, for daily wages, and 
are paid by the companies who own the 
properties. Mining operations are now 
conducted on a legitimate business ba- 
sis, with little if any of the speculative 
fever of earlier periods. It is a com- 
mon mistake to suppose because San 
Francisco is the center of operations of 
the mining stock exchanges, that Cali- 
fornia mines are dealt in. The fact is, 
however, that no attention is paid by 
the stock dealers to the mines of this 
State ; and with the exception of the 
claims in Bodie, now seldom heard of, 
there are scarcely half a dozen Califor- 
nia mines listed on the local stock boards. 
The silver mines of Nevada form the 
principal features of speculation. 

The principal mines of the State are 
now owned by corporations. Of course 
small claims and “ prospects ” are owned 
by individuals, but it requires capital to 
open and develop quartz mines, build 
the mills, and conduct the business 
properly. As a consequence, instances 


are no longer common where two or 
three or half a dozen working miners 
carry on operations in quartz on their 
own account. 


If they do, it is with the 
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A DRIFT MINE IN SKIPS. 


expectation of selling out when the op- 
portunity occurs. With the drift mines 
capital is even more necessary, since as 
a general thing many thousands of dol- 
lars must be expended before there is 
possibility of returns. The channels are 
hidden in the hills. and long tunneis 
must be driven before it is possible to 
take out the auriferous gravel. Of course 
in some portions of the State, notably 
on the Klamath River and thereabouts 
to the north, small companies of miners 
still work at river mining ; but speaking 
generally, the gold mining of today is 
carried on to advantage only where cap- 
ital is invested. 

Within the past few years many old, 
abandoned mines have been reopened 
and started up. 
riod of quartz mining thousandsof claims 
were taken up and worked after a fash- 
ion by men whohad little experience, and 
who thought of a gold mine asa small 
mint. Extravagant ideas, based on as- 
says of specimens, led to many foolish 
ventures which turned out disastrously. 

Experience was gained from these se- 
vere lessons, and a gradual change came 
over the business. High-priced officials 
were done away with, and only efficient 
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men employed in the various depart- 
ments. Meantime the country was 
opened up by better wagon roads and 
railroads ; provisions and supplies were 
cheapened, custom mills became more 
common, anda general lessening of cost 
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that would run the company in debt 
twenty years ago now yield a handsome 
profit. The cost of milling is but a frac- 
tion of the former amount. A promi- 
nent cause of this is the use of water 
power instead of steam,many of the mills 








WORKING AN AIR DRILL 3000 FEET FROM THE SURFACE. 


was apparent. Then also camea more 
thorough knowledge of the methods of 
saving gold, and greater care in conduct- 
ing operations. Improvements in miil- 
ing appliances and systems have had a 
great deal to do with this, since they are 
now able to mine and mill ore at very 
much less cost than formerly, and mines 





in the central and northern part of the 
State being now run by water. In some 
cases water is only available a portion of 
the year, and steam power must be used 
during the season when water is scarce. 
It is very probable that within the next 
few years still further changes will be 
made by the introduction of electricity 
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THE BATTERIES, YUBA MILL 


for power, this having already been done 
in several instances. Where the condi- 
tions are favorable a stream some miles 
away may be utilized by means of Pelton 
water wheels, which run the dynamos, 
the current thus generated being carried 
to the motors at the mineand mill. All 
through the mountain region of the gold 
belt there are plenty of streams which 
can furnish power in this way. 

The method of working quartz mines 
is the same here as elsewhere, a shaft 
being sunk, and levels run so as to get 
at the vein to best advantage. More or 
less waste material has to be.taken out 
in getting at the ore. The openings are 
timbered strongly to prevent caving ; 
and there must be pumps to remove the 
water, and hoisting works to take out 
the material. Where the topography 
admits, the mine is opened by tunnel 
instead of shaft, in which case it drains 
itself. The ledges or veins vary in size 
from one to three feet. Some are very 
much larger, but when they are, carry 


low grade ore. What are termed low 
grade ores in this State vary in value 
from $3.50 to $8 per ton in gold, and 
high grade ores are those yielding from 
$15 to $30 perton. The average value 
of the ore being treated at present may 
be placed at $10 to$12 perton. In the 
low grade ores the gold can seldom be 
seen with the naked eye, but the higher 
grade often shows particles of gold. 
Mineralogically the ores worked consist 
generally of a quartz gangue, carrying 
free gold and iron pyrites. Quartz is 
the characteristic matrix of the veins, 
though other matrices occur. 

It is in the milling of gold ores that 
the California mining men excel. The 
mills and various appliances have been 
perfected as the result of experience, 
and the adoption of economical methods, 
combined with skill and knowledge, 
enabies our millmen to work the ores 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. 
The form of quartz mill in common use 
combines durability of construction with 
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an automatic simplicity in the manipula- 
tion of the ores. Comparatively few men 
are employed about the mill, machinery 
taking their places as far as_ practica- 
ble. The mills are, when possible, built 
on a side hill, so that the ores and pulp 
will go by gravity from floor to floor in 
the successive stages of treatment. In 
brief, the process is as follows: 

The ore from the mine is, at the high- 
est point, discharged upon a “grizzly,” 
which is an arrangement of inclined iron 
bars, so placed as to allow only the 
smaller sized pieces to fall into the ore- 
feeder bin below, while the larger lumps 
slide c ver the grizzly to the rock-break- 
er, which crushes them to suitable size, 
and discharges them to the ore-feeder 
bin and hopper. From here the ore is 
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automatically fed as required to the bat- 
tery stamps in the mortar, where it is 
pulverized. Quicksilver is placed in the 
mortar, and amalgamation of the freed 
particles of gold is accomplished, the 
amalgam being retained in the silver 
plates fixed in the mortar. 

Water is led into the battery with the 
ore, and the ground pulp passes out 
through screens on to an inclined table 
or apron covered with silvered-copper 
plates, where the stray amalgam and 
particles of gold are caught. The re- 
maining sands flow on to concentrators, 
which by their peculiar action retain the 
heavier metallic portion, and discharge 
the light and worthless gangue. Where 
there is cheap water power these tailings 
are sometimes worked again in arastras, 
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tocatchanything which may have passed 
the other appliances. The material 
caught in the concentrators is accumu- 
lated in proper receptacles, and re-treat- 
ed. The sulphurets are roasted and 
treated with chlorine gas. This chlorin- 
ation process for treating the sulphurets 
consists in roasting the concentrates in 
reverberatory furnaces, to drive off the 
sulphur, arsenic, and other deleterious 
substances. Salt is added as the roast 
nears completion. The thoroughly roast- 
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forms of concentrators are those which 
employ an endless rubber belt, near the 
head of which the pulp is fed. This belt 
is slightly inclined, and given a shaking 
motion, so as to keep the particles in 
agitation. The sulphurets settle on the 
belt, and adhering to it are carried on 
over the table and deposited in a tank 
beneath. The light and worthless par- 
ticles are carried downward, and pass as 
tailings to the blanket sluices outside 
the mill. The sands collected on the 
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ed and moistened concentrates are 
charged into impregnation vats, through 
which chlorine gas is passed, and this, in 
its nascent state, attacks the gold, form- 
ing with it ter-chloride of gold, which is 
leached out by water. The lixivium is 
run into precipitating tanks, where by 
the addition of a solution of sulphate of 
iron the gold is precipitated. It is then 
collected upon filters, washed, dried, and 
melted. 

The most popular and generally used 





ARASTRA. 


fibers of the blankets in the sluices are 
usually ground ina pan used for that 
purpose, which is essentially like those 
used in the silver mills. ; 

The average duty of each stamp in the 
mills of this State is a proximately two 
and a quarter tons in twenty-four hours. 
This depends, however, on the character 
of the ore. The use of rock-breakers 
and automatic ore-feeders has greatly 
increased the effectiveness of quartz 
mills, adding largely to their capacity. 
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Drawn by Lyon, from Photo by Watkins. 


Silver-plated copper plates for amalga- 
mating have almost entirely superseded 
the old fashioned bare copper. The 
amalgam coating is very effective, and 
the plate is easily kept clean. After use 
’ these plates are very valuable, owing to 
the constant absorption of amalgam. 
At the Empire mill at Grass Valley, not- 
withstanding the fact that the plates 
were well cleaned every day, the “ sweat- 
ing” of the outside battery-plates and 
the aprons from four batteries, yielded 
$19,000 worth of amalgam after one and 
a half years run. 

While the stamp mill still continues 
| to be the principal appliance for pulver- 
izing ores in this State, various forms of 
roller mills have come into vogue in later 
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years, especially on mines where the 
owners could not afford the expense of 
a battery. There are several types of 
these machines, and some of them have 
been very successful, especially on softer 
ores. Probably the cheapest milling of 
ore ever accomplished was by means of 
two of these roller mills at the Spanish 
Mine, Washington Township, Nevada 
County, where one month they crushed 
3,443 tons of ore at a cost of 23.9 cents 
per ton. At this mine, where the ore 
only yielded a trifle over 91 cents per 
ton, they made a profit of 32 cents per 
ton. Inanother month, with ore valued 
at $1.16 per ton, the profit was 56 cents 
per ton. The cost of mining was 37% 
cents per ton, and of milling 23 cents. 
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For working the hydraulic mines, large 
quantities of water under heavy pres- 
sure were needed. The miners built 
numbers of great dams to form reser- 
voirs, in which to catch the water from 
the melting snows ; and from these res- 
ervoirs they built extensive systems of 
ditches and flumes to the mining ground, 
in order to furnish water in the dry sea- 
son. Great pipe lines were laid, and 
millions of dollars were invested in the 
water-supply systems of the hydraulic 
mines. Some of these ditches are now 
used for irrigating purposes, but many 
of the smaller ones have been abandoned. 

The gold-bearing gravel of California 
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extends over wide areas, and those 
with knowledge of the subject con- 
tend that it has, thus far, been scarce 
ly touched. These deposits of gold- 
bearing gravel were laid down by a 
system of prehistoric or “dead” riv- 
ers, whose channels were wider and 
slopes steeper than the present rivers. 
The waters of these old Pliocene rivers, 
eroding the auriferous rocks, concen- 
trated the gold in gravel deposits 
often three hundred and four hun- 
dred feet wide at the bottom, and 
several thousand feet at the top. Their 
depth now varies from a few inches to 
six or seven hundred feet. Volcanic 
eruptions covered these old rivers with 
lava and tufa hundreds of feet deep, 
flowing in great masses directly down 
their beds. There the rivers of the 
present day began their courses, and in 
cutting across the channels of the old 
ones, washed and concentrated the gold 
the early pioneers found so abundant 
along the streams. The old buried riv- 
ers are now high above the present ones. 
Great mountain ridges, or “ divides,” 
extend for miles and miles, and hun- 
dreds of feet under the summit, buried 
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that deep under lava, is the graveled 


channel of a Pliocene river. On each 
side of this great ridge, and a thousand 
or more feet below the bed of the old 
buried river, flow the rivers of today. 
The miners run long tunnels into the 
sides of the ridges, so as to tap the bur- 
ied river-channels, and work them by the 
drifting process, taking out only the 
richest and lowest stratum, the upper 
portion being left, though it also con- 
tains more or less gold. The bottom 
cement-gravel pays from $3 to $10 to 
each mine carload; and when they breast 
out 50 to 150 feet wide and two to six 
feet deep, the channel will often yield 
from $100 to $200 per running foot. 
These lava-capped divides, or ridges, are 
found in many of the central and north- 
ern counties of the State. 

Some of the gravel deposits, when in 
proper situations, are worked by hy- 
draulic process, while others have to be 
worked by drifting. Only the richest 
material is handled by the latter system, 
but everything is washed by the former, 
the ground being first loosened or shak- 
en up by means of powder. It can be 
imagined how much material is mined in 
a large hydraulic mine, when it is stated 
that the bulk of the auriferous earth is 
only worth three or four cents a cubic 
yard,— that is, top and bottom earth av- 
eraged as worked; yet this class of 
mines, in the height of their prosperity, 
yielded an annual aggregate of fifteen or 
sixteen millicns of dollars. 

Great bodies of water, under very 
heavy pressure, are thrown against the 
banks in hydraulic work. The nozzles 
of the “giants,” from five to seven 
inches in diameter, let pass a stream rep- 
resenting from 500 to 1,000 miner’s 
inches with tremendous force, which, 
striking the bank, disintegrates the 
gravel. The water and gravel then pass 
into sluice bexes and through undercur- 
rents, where the gold is caught by suit- 
able appliances. The remainder of the 


material passes off, and this is the “de- 
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bris,” which has caused all the trouble 
between the mining and farming com- 
munities. Immense masses of this de- 
bris flowed on down the cafions to the 
rivers, covering up land and shoaling 
streams. In some places debris dams 
are built, in which the heavier portion 
of the material is deposited. The min- 
ers contend that they can catch all of 
this by means of dams, and do no dam- 











Photo by Partridge. 
OPEN AIR QUARTZ MINING, 
THE TREADWELL MINE, ALASKA. 


age ; but the anti-debris men object to 
the muddy streams, so hydraulic mines 
are not operated even when long dis- 
tances from the rivers, if any of the de- 
bris in time reaches them. 

Since the cessation of hydraulic min- 
ing, the drift mining interests of Cali- 
fornia have become much more impor- 
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WASHING FLOOR OF A DRIFT MINE. 


tant than they were. Some of the gravel 
mines previously worked by hydraulic 
process stopped washing away the whole 
bank, and “drifted” out the lowest and 
richest stratum only, washing it after it 
was taken to the surface. Capital turned 
its attention to drift mining when it was 
no longer lawful to hydraulic. 

The term drifting, as applied to this 
classof gravel mining, refers tothe mode 
of extracting the auriferous gravel by 
means of tunnels and gangways or gal- 
leries, the volcanic capping of the chan- 
nel preventing hydraulic operations. 
Tunnels, often 5,000 to 8,000 feet long, 
are necessary properly to reach the por- 
tion of the channel it will pay to mine 
by this system. The gravel is mined out 
and brought to the surface, where it is 
placed on a washing floor and a stream 
of water turned on. The gravel and 
waste then pass into sluices, where the 
gold is caught in riffles. 


In cases where the gravel is cemented 
and too hard to crush easily, it is crushed 
in cement mills, which are operated just 
the same as those which crush aurifer- 
ous quartz. The leading counties for 
drift mining are Placer, Nevada, and Si- 
erra. Some of the ridges, such as the 
Forest Hill divide in Placer County, for 
instance, have been mined for over forty 
years. In that region there have been 
exposed for hydraulicking many sections 
of the rich deposit and extensive areas 
of the river beds ; and by drift mining a 
number of channels have been worked 
continuously for a mile or more of their 
length. This divide or ridge extends at 
a regular grade and unbroken for 25 
miles, reaching from an altitude of 5,800 
to 2,300 feet above sea level. The river 
deposit consists of well-washed bowl- 
ders, pebbles, and sand, wet quartz, and 
siliceous rocks. Trunks of trees, simi- 
lar to our forest cedars and oaks, are 
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found imbedded in the upper layers, 
either petrified or lignitized. In one of 
the channels in this divide the cement 
filling the bed incloses a number of oak 
and cedar trees standing on the banks 
of the channel, with the roots intact in 
the gravelly soil and bedrock. One of 
these is a cedar nearly one hundred feet 
in height and four feet in diameter at 
the base, and stands perfectly upright, 
in a surprising state of preservation. 
These standing trees show that the first 
flow of the cement was not torrential, 
though moving with a certain velocity. 
The existence of a current and its direc- 
tion are plainly indicated by the struet- 
ure of the deposit immediately surround- 
ing the trunks of the trees.’ 

There are many regions where there 
are extensive deposits of auriferous ma- 























WORKING LOW GROUND BY DREDGE. 








terial in basins and flats, and lying along 
the creeks, far too low to be underrun 
by bedrock tunnels or cuts. One method 
of operating these is by means of a ma- 
chine like a great dredger, worked by 
steam. From the end of the span or 
derrick a steam-operated scoop is low- 
ered into the gravel, the jaws are closed, 

! Any one interested in a detailed account of the oc- 
currence of these channels under the lava-capped di- 
vides, will find an excellent description by Ross E, 


Browne, in the Report of the State Mineralogist of Cal- 
ifornia for 1890, 


and a yard or two of the gravel elevated 
and carried to one side to be worked. 
The most common method, however, is 
to lift the gravel by what is known as a 
hydraulic gravel elevator.. In this the 
gravel is forced up an inclined plane by 
pressure and volume of water. An in- 
clined pipe, or closed box, open at its 
upper and lower ends, is placed in posi- 
tion, and the open end of the ground 
section is concave in shape, or a lower 
half section of pipe flaring outward, 














AN HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 


into which earth, sand, and gravel are 
sluiced by hydraulic giants through bed- 
rock flumes leading thereto. The lower 
end is set into a hole cut below the sur- 
face of the bedrock. The material 
sluiced into this lower entrance is taken 
up by astream issuing from a fixed hy- 
draulic nozzle, which impels it upward 
through the pipetothe open flume above, 
whence it is carried away through a line 
of sluices to a final dump. Confined as 
the material is within the tight iron box 


Drawn by Reaser, from Photo by Partridge. 
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PLACER MINING WITH A ROCKER. 






or pipe, it goes as fast as the stream it- 
self, and the gravel is disintegrated by 
the full force of the waterfrom the fixed 
hydraulic nozzle. 

These machines are used in several 
parts of the State, where the vast areas 
of ground, which have been piped out in 
the past, are utilized as reservoirs for 
impounding the debris. The gravel from 
the standing banks is washed down by 
giants, sluiced to the elevator, and forced 
up as desired to such points that it may 
be led to the old workings or pits, and 
there retained, so as not to flow into the 
streams, the gold being caught in the 
sluices. With this apparatus for elevat- 
ing and throwing back the debris, some 
of the hydraulic mines are enabled to 
impound their debris, since the old work- 
ings are used as debris reservoirs. 
Gravel is sometimes elevated eighty feet 
by these means. 

River and bar mining are not so com- 
mon now as in the earlier days, most of 
the rich bars on the rivers having been 
worked out. In some cases, however, 
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the bars are being worked overand over, 
whenever the stage of the water per- 
mits. The miners generally use the old- 


, 


fashioned “ wing-dams ” and wheels. 
On the coast line of Humboldt and 
Del Norte counties,and at points south 
of San Francisco, beach mining is car- 
ried on. The sands of the ocean beaches 
contain very fine gold, which it is diffi- 
cult to save, so this work is not, gener- 
ally speaking, very profitable. Large 
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OLD *49ER PROSPECTING. 


quantities of gold were collected at Gold 
Bluffs in early days; and the beaches 
are still worked, the best results being 
obtained after heavy storms. In some 
places the black sand deposits extend 
back for miles from the beach. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to turn aside an entire river from 
its bed, so as to lay the bed bare for a 
mile or more, but none of the very large 
enterprises in this direction have beer 








so far successful, though promising 
much. A dam is built so as to deflect 
the river into a large flume for a time, 
thus making the bed accessible. At the 
Big Bend of the Feather River they ran 
a tunnel 12,000 feet long, and 13 by 16 
feet, built a dam, put in sluices, pumps, 
electric power plant, etc., with the ob- 
ject of laying bare 14 miles of the river 
bed, but the project was not successful. 
Another company built a dam §0 feet 
high, and a flume 50 feet wide and 3300 
feet long, but a rise in the river de- 
stroyed the works. Operations are hope- 
fully continued at both of these places, 
but thus far there have been no returns. 

Although there are not many white 
men using the old rocker or cradle in 
California today, the Chinamen find 
gravel which they are willing to work 
with this appliance, generally used, how- 
ever, only on rich ground. The China- 
man is satisfied with diggings white men 
will not touch; and there are many of 
them at work, usually on claims aban- 
doned by the whites. 

The mining towns and communities 
of this State are, in these times, just 
like towns and communities elsewhere. 
There are pleasant homes, stores, 
churches, schools, newspapers, hotels, 
and all that go to make up a town; 
while the people are hard working, 
steady in their habits, and respectable, 
as in places where other occupations 
prevail. Most of the miners have settled 
down with their families in the locality 
which suits them best. The old nomadic 
ways have disappeared, and they no 
longer roam from camp to camp in 
search of richer diggings. - Many of 
them have worked for the same com- 
panies for years. Of course, there are 
some who prefer to “prospect” for 
themselves, working for wages only 
when necessity compels them to. In 
almost any of the mining towns the “old 
49-’er”’ is found, who still lives in hopes 
of striking it rich and making a fortune. 
He will roam the hills, dig around the 
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gulches, and pick up a living in some 
manner known only to himself ; but this 
class gets fewer and fewer as the years 
roll on. 

There are others, again, who form 
small private companies of three or four, 
and part will work for wages, to keep 
the others going while prospecting in 
the interests of all. There are hundreds 
of small claims all over the country, 
being worked by these men. The pros- 
pector’s wants are few, and it does not 
take much money to keep him going. A 
lot of supplies will be packed over to the 
claim, and the men will work cheerfully 
for months, opening up the “ prospect,” 
the partner in town who works for wages 
furnishing the necessary funds. Around 
all the larger mines, settlements and 
towns have sprung up; but there are 
many isolated claims away off in the 
mountains, where supplies must be 
packed on mules, and where the men 
live by themselves for months at a time. 

One often comes across deserted cab- 
ins on the hillsides and in the cafions of 
the mining region,— monuments of baf- 
fled hopes, fast going the way of all 
things. And some of the little towns 
where the mines have given out are prac- 
tically abandoned and lifeless. But since 
the fruit-yielding capacity of California 
became better realized, many of the 
older mining regions have taken on new 
features, and orchards and vineyards are 
springing up in all directions. In many 
places both mining and agriculture are 
pursued on the same tract of land. At 
the Northern Citrus Fair at Marysville, 
last year, Smartsville, Yuba County, 
carried off several prizes. This old min- 
ing camp, which yielded its millions, and 
has yet a great store of gold to be taken 
from its gravel channels, is also capable 
of competing by its golden fruit, grown 
on the surface of the mines, with the 
famous orange-growing districts. 

Our mining territory is rich in the 
various forms of deposits of gold, and to 
an almost illimitable extent. For some 























AN ANCIENT 


700 miles in length is a mountainous 
belt, in most parts of which gold is 
found. There are gold mines in San 
Diego County close to the Mexican bor- 
der, and gold mines in Siskiyou and Del 
Norte counties on the Oregon line, while 
between these extremes in the gold belt 
there is not a county where there are not 
more or less mines. 

The mining industry of California, 
while based mainly on gold, is one with 
a variety of products. It is not gold 
alone which our soil yields, but silver, 
copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, borax, 
chrome, manganese, petroleum, asphalt, 
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MINER’S CABIN. 


salt, platinum, mica, asbestos, ocher, 
mineral paint, pumice stone, slate, sand- 
stone, granite, marble, rock-soap, bitu- 
minous rock, kaolin, cement, lithograph- 
ic stone, tin, tellurium, soda, and a dozen 
other mineral substances, all of econom- 
ic value, and all worked. 

In marketing his product, the gold 
miner deals with first hands. He does 
not have to sell at discount or allow com- 
missions. In coia, dust, or ingots, gold 
is always at par. There may occur a 
plethora of other products, but never of 
this ; its consumer need never be con- 
sulted, since it is what everyone wants. 

Charles G. Yale. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


I. 


To invoke the authority of type for 
one’s sentences should be in reason an 
earnest, not only that they be “well 
pronounced,” but good ; and one cannot 
assume the attitude of expounder or 
critic without being conscious of a more 
or less impudent assumption of knowl- 
edge. But this modesty has accom- 
plished her ultimate mission when she 
has persuaded her victim to avoid un- 
qualified assertion or denial ; to state 
opinions as opinions, with the faith that 
no special advocacy of truth, but the 
simplest possible statement of it, can 
alone hasten its general appreciation. 
The personal equation in any discussion, 
whether involving the affairs of nations 
or merely of two individuals, is so hamp- 
ering and obscuring, with its varieties 
and interests, as to make a clear, unbi- 
ased statement of fact seem the one es- 
sential achievement toward any desir- 
able end. 

With our hosts of ready writers, rep- 
resenting innumerable and conflicting 
phases of what the Pilgrim Fathers 
called “ retiredness of mind for proper 
advantage,” almost every conceivable 
subject has become so befogged with 
words and so weighted with partisan- 
ship, as to make the first duty of the 
coming generation that of ignoring, if 
they cannot destroy all that ; restating 
the previous question, and seeing if, in 
the light of ali this combustion, the cen- 
tral truth, be it a matter of expediency, 
of taste, or of morals, really needs any 
special advocacy. 

I could not undertake to say a few 
things I have had in mind about Archi- 
tecture without trying to make a little 
clearing in the underbrush of the sub- 
ject ; and what I have said would have 


served the same end as fully and as in- 
adequately, as preliminary to an un- 
burdening on any other subject, and in 
this particular there is a certain felicity ; 
because I wish to avoid preaching as an 
architect, quite as much as to avoid 


preaching as a professional critic. I do 
not propose to preach at all. I should 


like, if possible, to say what Architecture 
is; but I shall be glad enough if I suc- 
ceed in saying distinctly what it is not. 

If it were essential to make an African 
pigmy understand the European branch 
of the human family,— the origin, devel- 
opment and possible destiny of the 
white, Christianized man, and our avail- 
able examples were, with few exceptions, 
the degenerate of the two extremes of 
society, we should be careful to explain 
that the dirt and the stimulants, as well 
as the cosmetics, the hair dyes, and the 
false jewelry,—in short, the vices and 
the fads,— must be omitted from the 
estimate. 

I know very well that while most peo- 
ple would hesitate to assert an opinion 
upon a question of law, medicine, or any 
practical science, without special prepar- 
ation, they have no fear of seeming im- 
pertinent in expressing the crudest likes 
or dislikes in any question of fine art, 
especially in that of architecture. On 
the other hand, unfortunately, the devo- 
tion of one’s life to a profession or call- 
ing does not necessarily render one’s 
opinions much less liable to error : for 
the usually non-absorbent, hard surface 
of the human mind has, nevertheless, 
soft spots and streaks, and these, when 
duly exposed, are as likely to become 
architectural ruts and quagmires, as to 
become saturated with political or reli- 
gious fallacies. 

In spite of these discouragements and 
all other well-nigh insurmountable ob- 
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stacles, the modern world continues to 
pile up what are indiscriminately called 
if not examples in all cases, at least 
“modern instances” of. architecture. 
What these things really are is perhaps 
much more important in many ways 
than is commonly supposed. If the pro- 
tuberances of our skulls do in their dumb 
way indicate what manner of men we 
are, or shall become, we must bear the 
imputations with what patience we can 
command. But we should the more 
studiously avoid loading the patient 
earth with excrescences that are neither 
conceived nor executed by much higher 
faculties than such as are emulated by 
the more intelligent brutes. 

This city of San Francisco may be 
said to have begun a course of perma- 
nent building, and rumor promises the 
realization of many important buildings 
of a public character. The success or 
failure of these undertakings must in a 
large degree determine the rank of San 
Francisco among enlightened commu- 
nities. Now, if ever, is the time to ask 
seriously what has already been accom- 
plished ; and a right answer to this ques. 
tion must determine what it may be 
possible to achieve,— at least, what we 
may confidently expect to achieve. 

The list of permanent important 
structures is not yet too long to enu- 
merate and describe in a general way : 
The City Hall; the Palace Hotel ; the 
Chronicle building ; the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences; the First National 
Bank building ; the Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral; the California Theatre and 
Hotel. These may not be all worth 
mention, but they are enough to show 
tendencies, if any exist, — more than 
enough to show what grasp of the situ- 
ation the community has. In such an 
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undertaking as that of analyzing and 
describing the representative architect- 
ural works of a community of half a 
million souls, more or less, the lines must 
be drawn somewhere, or there is no con- 
ceivable end to discussion; therefore I 
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have first drawn a line to exclude all but 
permanent structures, and then to ex- 
clude all buildings not of a public char- 
acter. And even with these limitations 
I shall overrun a contribution of reason- 
able length. 

I cannot leave my “damnable faces 
and begin,” without further premising 
that I shall try, as far as it is possible 
for a press writer, never to say anything 
at variance withthe most scientific truth, 
however tempting an opportunity to be 
humorous or personal may offer. I shall 
endeavor to discover what the intention 
of the architects has been in each in- 
stance, to analyze that intention, and 
state the results, which must, without 
word of anyone’s, stand or fall of their 
own nature. 

Until recently, say within a hundred 
years, there were two established meth- 
ods of projecting and erecting buildings 
according to circumstances and require- 
ments. Private dwellings, hotels, places 
of amusement owned by private parties, 
and all commercial buildings, then as 
now, were designed and completed with- 
in as definite and short a time as possi- 
ble, and for as definite and small a sum 
of money as possible; but churches, 
libraries, museums, and all government 
buildings that could properly be consid- 
ered as monuments of civilization, in- 
tended to express and perpetuate funda- 
mental ideas, were conceived in a spirit 
and begun on a scale that made comple- 
tion a remote possibility. Each gener- 
ation did what it could afford for the 
common interest and pride; and with few 
exceptions the important monuments 
of the world’s history are still unfinished, 
though centuries of labor and vast sums 
of money have been honestly spent on 
them. In this way they have accumu- 
lated treasures of detail. A great build- 
ing furnishes a university of the skill and 
talent of ages, a standard of excellence 
that no new comer can disregard with 
impunity. 

With us, only the commercial method 
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survives ; we will sell our church as read- 
ily as our shop, and build another. Our 
museum or library must include rentable 
shops, at the sacrifice of all dignity, and 
consequently of much of the influence 
such institutions are supposed or in- 
tended to have. The sneaking desire to 
have a thing without making the neces- 
sary sacrifices to attain it is no real de- 
sire for the thing itself ; but the desire, 
we may as well frankly admit, to be 
ranked with those who have set us a 
high-minded example, and have by their 
sincerity established a standard we do 
not quite dare to depreciate, but we be- 
lieve we can “ get there” at a discount. 


II. 


If it is admitted that the sum of all 
possible human knowledge is an exhaust- 
ive understanding of what mankind has 
done and said, the admission is equiva- 
lent to an assertion, viz: that we are 
each one equipped for our special under- 
taking to the degree of our comprehen- 
sion of the history of our calling, from 
its Genesis to its Revelations ; enabling 
us to add our atom of individuality 
to realize the spherical perfection of a 
world of endeavor. That this simple 
truth is now rarely accepted as a guide 
in the preliminary steps toward such 
public improvements as monumental 
buildings, is a sufficient explanation of 
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NEW CITY HALL AS DESIGNED. 








the many disappointments in such mat- 
ters. When the public moneys are to 
be expended upon an aqueduct, no argu- 
ment is necessary to persuade the duly 
appointed commission that the practical 
execution of the work must be entrusted 
to a thoroughly equipped civil engineer, 
the limitations of whose authority are 
only questions of money and law. It 
should be unnecessary to insist that an 
established reputation for business abil- 
ity and integrity is only one qualification 
for membership of a committee to select 
a design for a public monument. Prob- 
ably no one individual hasever possessed 
the natural and acquired qualifications 
for sucha position ; but this fact cannot 
excuse the folly of selecting men to per- 
form duties for which they have at best 
but a single qualification. 

In San Francisco, as in other young 
communities, questions of architectural 
design are seriously affected, when not 
wholly dominated, by persons whose 
sole qualifications for the censorship are 
alleged knowledge and experience in 
masonry and carpentry, together witha 
reputation for integrity. I say alleged, 
because in such instances the knowledge 
and experience is generally limited to 
the facts of the single community in 
which such persons live. Of such ma- 
terial an efficient foreman can be made, 
but even a superintendent representing 
the designers on the works from day to 
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day will be called upon to employ the 
resources of a more liberal education ; 
for how shall a man determine, for in- 
stance, whether a detail of traditional 
value has been properly executed, if its 
significance is beyond his ken,—not to 
speak of the innumerable questions con- 
stantly arising, to whose settlement 
must be applied more or less scientific 
expertness. 

These things being, I believe, indis- 
putable, San Francisco is to be congrat- 
ulated upon her City Hall; for as a 
whole, 2 conception, few modern cities 
have anything better to show,— a large, 
dignified scheme, requiring no label to 
designate it as the seat of the municipal- 
ity. The hypercritical mind would have 
been better satisfied with a more serious 
Roman treatment, as being a direct ref- 
erence to and reminder of our theory of 
government. This Teutonized Renais- 
sance is no more appropriate to such 
uses than the later Rococo phase would 
be, and it must be admitted that the 
dividing lines in this design are not 
clearly emphasized. 

Under the conditions I have laid so 
much stress upon, it cannot be a matter 
for surprise that closer examination of 
this building is disappointing. Every 
woman knows that the nature and qual- 
ity of a dress material determine the oc- 
casions when it may be properly worn, 
and consequently the effects it is capable 
of. In like manner, only mean results 
can be realized with substitutes for the 
best building materials and workman- 
ship. The best stucco, or mastic, or 
whatever the plastering over of common 
brickwork may be called, can never have 
the dignity of stone. It must always re- 
main a confession of parsimony, an apol- 
ogy for something better, and can never 
seem other than a temporary expedient. 
This character must permeate every de- 
tail, and at recurring intervals in the de- 
sign the substitute must be abandoned 
as flatly impracticable, some other sub- 
stitute being adopted, such as these cast- 
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iron capitals, painted and sanded to 
imitate stone. This accumulation of 
misrepresentation is surmounted by a 
sheet-iron cornice, still, with the aid of 
paint and sand, masquerading in lithic 
forms. 

I would not be understood as inveigh- 
ing against the capacity of the architects 
of this building. They would undoubt- 
edly have preferred to devote the neces- 
sary time and study to the best realiza- 
tion of their original conception. The 
authorities having determined upon a 
makeshift representation of the real 
thing, it is not to be expected that the 
detaii throughout the structure could be 
other than hasty, ill-considered, often 
out of all proportion, and hideous. 

I do not know how much the éaczl/z 
of politics bave had to do with under- 
mining the originally strong constitu- 
tion of this building, but I do know that 
its completion, anyhow, within a certain 
time, could never have been as impera- 
tive as that, when completed, it should 
be an example and standard of excel- 
lence, by which every coming important 
structure could be judged. 

I think the most far reaching, practical 
principles in architecture will be admit- 
ted to be : That every material:and every 
process has its legitimate uses inherent. 
That these raw materials and processes, 
together with our growing requirements, 
are the parents of all possible design ; 
which cannot and should not aim to 
conceal its hereditary traits. 

There are many people who honestly 
believe that fine art is after all an amuse- 
ment for those who have leisure and 
means ; that nice distinction of taste, of 
sentiment, or of feeling, are somehow 
unmanly. Again, the philanthropists 
and the sectarian devotees scent some 
danger in too keen an appreciation of 
what Goethe calls “the garment we see 
God by.” Can we have, in essential re- 
spects, a better test of a man’s mental 
and moral caliber, than that of how he 
spends his surplus time and cash? Of 
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course, it must be considered that the 
majority have little of either: at their 
disposal, and cannot acquire much sci- 
ence in the matter; not being within 
reach of much other satisfaction than 
some sort of intoxication ; and being as 
ignorant of the history of man’s doings 
and sayings as if Adam were only their 
great-grandfather. There are many, 
however, who cannot, in spite of bravely 
won wealth and leisure, rid themselves 
of the habit of looking for a net return 
of at least five per cent. They want to 
see some practical result in all this the- 
orizing with its mystic allusions and its 
ideal superiority, nothing of which will 
bake a single loaf of bread. In short, 
they want to know in their hearts what 
fine art is good for any way ! 
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It may be objected that Rouget de 
L’Isle did not beat the Austrians with 
his Marseillaise hymn; but this is a 
mere question of words: His soul stir- 
ring composition, on more than one well 
authenticated occasion, fanned smolder- 
ing patriotism to a blaze that withered 
everything before it. It is precisely this 
fanning, or awakening, that all fine art 
aims to do. It is addressed to faculties 
common to the race, an attempt to sym- 
bolize life and aspiration. The resem- 


biance of a child to its mother is an alle- 
gory of every art of expression. 

When we offer excuses for an interest 
in anything ‘beyond the practical and 
prosaic, we are only a little removed 
from an estimate of existence that makes 
Carlyle exclaim: “ With Stupidity and 
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sound Digestion man may front much. 
But what, in these unimaginative days, 
are the terrors of Conscience to the dis- 
eases of the liver! Not on Morality, but 
on Cookery, let us build our stronghold ; 
then brandishing our frying pan, as cen- 
ser, let us offer sweet incense to the 
Devil, and live at ease on the fat things 
he has provided for his Elect !”’ 
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For ten centuries the Roman Catholic 
Church has been the most powerful pa- 
tron of the arts. Thé graduates of her 
colleges and the recluses of her cloisters 
have furnished many illustrious names 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
She has, with every good reason, prided 
herself upon her treasures, whether col- 
lected from pagan sources, or created 
especially for her glorification. In every 
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other country she still owns the most 
beautiful things, but in America, con- 
servative of all else, she is content, like 
the rest of us, to acquire property. It 
is acurious fact that our most successful 
churches as works of art, and our most 
beautiful church decorations, belong to 
Protestant societies, or to the Jews. 
The distinctive characteristics by 
which we could at one time recognize 
the places of worship of different sects 
or denominations, are less and less pecu- 
liar. The recently completed Roman 
Catholic Cathedral is not even essen- 
tially ecclesiastic. There are several 
Protestant sects who should, if consist- 
ent, avoid even the cruciform plan for 
their churches ; but that the Church of 
Rome should complacently erect a rather 
expensive brick meeting-house, with a 
tower and cupola that would serve for a 
fire engine house, and call it a cathedral, 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, R. C. 


gives us pause. One wishes to know 
whether those who are responsible for 
the adoption of this design ever saw a 
real cathedral, or whether “the Church” 
thinks this sort of thing good enough for 
America and for Americans, who know 
very little, and care less, about such 
things. 

The mechanical execution of the work 
is undoubtedly excellent ; the contract- 
ors were not responsible for the curious 
omissions and commissions of the de- 
sign, such as wooden mullions and door- 
ambs, after so much has been spent on 
granite steps and railings, and a granite 
main entrance, which, in its northern 
Italian Romanesque way, does what it 
can, with its red shafts and its meager 
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carving, to give the ap- 
proach some dignity. 
and repose ; but to lit- 
tle purpose. 

In this building, 
again, the materials 
are unfortunate. I will 
not assert that brick 
and beauty are incom- 
patible,— for some of 
the most beautiful 
buildings in existence 
are built mainly of 
brick (but not bricks 
of this uncompromis- 
ing red, nor combined 
with granite). I do 
assert, however, that 
brick and grandeur are 
hardly conceivable. 

There are many 
churches in San Fran- 
cisco that, enlarged 
and executed in stone, 
would have played the 
role of cathedral much 
more creditably than 
this. Such, for in- 
stance, as Grace 
Church, with its alter- 
ations; the new Saint 
James, Roman Cath- 
olic ; and if it were only cruciform in 
plan, as of course it is not, the Jewish 
Emanuel Ter:ple. This letter, though 
another instance of stucco and other 
shams, has as a matter of general de- 
sign some real architectural merit, a 
certain balance and repose that the new 
cathedral is entirely without. 

Perhaps, as a desperate resource, the 
joints of the brick could be raked, and 
a coat of cement applied, to end the in- 
ternecine relations of that brick and 
granite ; one more sham in the interest 
of harmony would not count heavily in 
our list of transgressions. 

If brick and grandeur are incompati- 
ble, certainly iron and grandeur are hard- 
ly less so, where iron is cast in hollow 
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forms to repre- 
sent stone. The 
trick is soon 
learned, and we 
must look for 
compensations 
for this dishon- 
esty in other re- 
spects. 

The Palace 
Hotel is certain- 
ly large enough to 
be imposing, but it 
is not so, because 
the design, such 
as it is, consists 
of the monoto- 
nous repetition of 
one bay window, that in itself has no 
beauty ; and it has no beauty because it 
is evidently the first that could be cheap- 
ly devised. I suppose we cannot justly 
complain that a building, apparently 
standing on sheets of plate glass, can 
never pretend to any serious architect- 
ural effect, though I think this objection 
can and will be met, and satisfactorily 
disposed of. This leaving *a building 
sailing in mid air, because daylight is 
commercially valuable, is a very impo- 
tent way of meeting a difficulty. If no 
more ingenuity had been shown by the 
architects of the past two thousand years 
than we can boast in this particular, we 
should have fewer styles and few ex- 
amples of them. 

If the solution is to be found in the 
employment of metal, let us accept the 
situation, and frankly design in metals, 
as such. We are gradually, but surely, 
driven in that direction : our large fire- 
proof structures are already essentially 
metal. The outer walls that still assume 
a Romanesque or an Italian renaissance 
garb are only self-supporting screens, 
hardly self-supporting, except as to dead 
weight ; for they are anchored at every 
stage to the system of columns and gird- 
ers within, which constitute the real 
strength and stability of the whole. 
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PALACE HOTEL. 


The one completed building of this 
description in San Francisco is the office 
of Zhe Chronicle, which, as a ma ter of 
architectural effect, calls for little com- 
ment. There is an air of “take it or 
leave it’ about the whole thing,—ad- 
mirable execution of a design that is so 
spare, not to say bald, as to be almost 
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CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


factory-like in its row after row of square 
brick openings. 
The architects themselves evidently 


think the rock-face basement inade- 
quate, with its many sacrifices for light, 


as in all the published illustrations of 
the building that I have seen, this rock- 
work is increased in relative quantity to 
the whole building; the springing line 
of the entrance arches is raised, and the 
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THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL AND THEATRE. 


whole basement is relieved of its exist- 
ing effect of being rammed down, or 
having sunk under the superincumbent 
mass. 

I do not think it unfair to say that the 
design of the tower lacks motive, unless 
it is intended as a monument to the can- 
ning industries of the Coast. We were 
threatened not long since with a still 
higher office building, to emphasize the 
importance of another great daily.— but 
there is no virtue in mere height or 
number of stories. From a commercial 
point of view, every additional story adds 
much more than its proportional cost to 





the sum of the investment, and a limit 
is soon reached when assured rentals 
cease to compensate; while from an 
architectural point of view the problem 
becomes more and more difficult, always 
remembering those lower stories, with 
their inexorable demands for light. 
Perhaps no better compromise in this 
matter has yet been effected here than 
in the first story of the First National 
Bank building, though the supports for 
the superstructure are still apparently 
inadequate, and rob the building of the 
solid, permanent expression that a Bank, 
of all things, should have. Here again 
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the strong contrast of red brick is in- 
sisted on, and emphasized by construct- 
ive details of granite throughout, inevit- 
ably destroying what repose the design 
was capable of in mass and line. 

The combination of color in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences is happy enough, but I 
cannot see what has been gained for the 
facade by continuing the central recess 
down to the granite work, while the 
motive of an arcade across the whole 
front above the fourth story windows re- 
mains. Nor can I feel easy about the 
two outer arches, which, with so many 
stories still to carry, seem to require the 
adjacent buildings as buttresses. I know 
that these must be properly anchored, 
but the effect of weakness remains. 

I am inclined to think that this build- 
ing and the California Theatre are 
rather the receding than the oncoming 
wave of Romanesque that Mr. Richard- 
son was mainly responsible for; and 
while a hotel may perhaps be clothed in 
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Romanesque integuments quite as reas- 
onably as an Academy of Sciences, or 
even more so, I can see no connection 
of ideas with a theatre. Our theatre is 
in no sense a survival or revival of the 
Greek theatre, but is essentially a direct 
descendant of the playhouse of, say, 
1590. If there is any value in tradition, 
any appreciation of the greatest play- 
wrights, any pleasurable associations 
with a few great names, our theatres 
should be commemorative of these in- 
heritances, and must find their account 
in the Italian renaissance,— even in the 
most florid and irresponsible Rococo. 
The absurdity of playing Shakespeare 
in a Moresque seraglio is evident. 

I understand that the Crocker-Wool- 
worth Bank building is to be a carefully- 
adapted design in Italian renaissance, 
with no strong contrasts of color, the 
details of enrichment being delicately 
modeled in terra cotta. Whether so 
large and high a building will sustain 
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MAIN CORRIDOR IN CROCKER BUILDING. 


the discretion of such a treatment re- 
mains to be seen. At all events, there 
can be little doubt that Italian renais- 
sance is the oncoming wave just now, 
and for a decade at least we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to it. 


My own feeling is that there are still 
many legitimate uses for pure Greek 
design,and many for the different phases 
of Gothic. I hardly think we can assim- 
ilate Oriental architecture, except as ex- 


pensive toys, when such are cried for. 
Alex. F. Oakey. 
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RELIEF MAP. 
SHOWING THE AMERICAN TERRITORY WEST OF SALT LAKE, BETWEEN 32 DEG. AND 49 DEG. 


Published by Permission of Professor George Davidson. 
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TueE relief map, of which a reproduc- part of the United States between the 
tion is published on page 144, conveys a 32nd and 4oth degrees of latitude, and 
clearer idea of the topography of that west of the longitude of Great Salt Lake, 
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than can be readily obtained from any 
other source; and it suggests some re- 
marks upon the resources and geography 
of the country represented. This region 
extends 1173 miles from north to south, 
and on the average about 500 miles from 
east to west, with an area of 600,000 
square miles. The scale of the map is 
275 miles to the inch, but the vertical 
scale in the relief is.thirty-three and a 
third times greater than the horizontal. 
Some such disproportion has been found 
indispensable to the conveyance of clear 
ideas of the relations of mountains to 
valleys by relief maps of large areas. 

The white spots are peaks which rise 
above the level of perpetual snow, and 
have their glaciers. The first on the 
north is Mt. Baker, next to it is Mt. 
Rainier, and then Mt. St. Helens and 
Mt. Adams, near together and in the 
same latitude. These four are in Wash- 
ington. In Oregon are Mt. Hood, Mt. 
Jefferson, the Three Sisters (which may 
be considered as three peaks of the same 
mountain), and Mt. Pitt. Mt. Shasta, in 
California, is one of the grandest of 
mountains. Its summit is 14,400 feet 
above the sea, 8,000 feet above any other 
mountain in the vicinity, 11,000 feet 
above the beautiful valley at its western 
base, from which at a distance of twelve 
miles the travelers on the California and 
Oregon Railroad have unobstructed 
views of the great peak. Mt. Blanc, in 
Switzerland, and Mt. Whitney, east of 
Tulare Lake, in California, are much less 
impressive than Shasta, because all the 
country adjacent to them has a great 
elevation, and they are surrounded by 
other peaks nearly as high. Absolutely, 
Mt. Shasta is not so high as Mt. Blanc 
or Mt. Whitney, but to the spectator 
within twelve miles it appears to be five 
times higher. The grandeur of its Scen- 
ery, combined with the facility of access 
to it, renders it to tourists one of the 
most interesting of mountains. 

The gray spots on the map are lakes, 
or low places where there are, at times, 
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or have been lakes. Of these, the most 
iniportant is Great Salt Lake, of which 
only a portion is shown on the eastern 
Next in size is 
Tulare Lake, in California, an alkaline 
body of water, which is very shallow, 
and varies in size. Within the last ten 
years the streams that formerly sent 
their water to Tulare Lake have been 
drained by irrigation ditches. The pear- 
shaped spot near the southeastern cor- 
ner of the map is below the level of the 
sea, in the Colorado Desert. It was once 
part of the Gulf of California, from 
which it was cut off by the sand deposit- 
ed on the edge of its channel by the 
Colorado River. 

In the northwestern corner of the map 
is part of Vancouver Island, separated 
from the main land by the Strait of Fuca 
on the south and the Gulf of Georgia on 
the east. The largest river shown is the 
Columbia, which reaches the ocean near 
the 46th parallel of latitude, after drain- 
ing an immense basin in the interior of 
the continent. 

The greatest mountain chain shown 
is that which reaches from the thirty- 
fourth degree of latitude to the Canadian 
line, parallel with the ocean shore and 
about two hundred miles from it. It 
is known in California as the Sierra 
Nevada, and in Oregon and Washington 
as the Cascade Range ; an inconvenient 
discordance of speech that might be 
remedied by the general adoption of the 
term Sierra—Cascade or Snowy Range. 
The high peaks near Mt. Whitney were 
formed by upheaval, and are mainly 
granitic. Those from Mt. Shasta to 
Mt. Baker, inclusive, were formed by 
eruption, and their material is lava. Par- 
allel with the Sierra—Cascade Range is 
the Coast Range, which is nearer the 
ocean, lower in elevation, and less prom- 
inent in Oregon than in California and 
Washington. 

Between the two long mountain 
ranges, near to the coast and parallel 
with it, lies what may be considered one 
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valley, known by different names in its 
different portions, commencing at the 
north, as the basins of Puget Sound, and 
of the Cowlitz, Willamette, Umpqua, 
Rogue, Klamath, Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. East of the Sierra Ne- 
vada no stream is visible on the map; 
the Humboldt, which rises near Great 
Salt Lake and flows southwestward, not 
being large enough to be shown, though 
the cafion through which it flows south- 
westward from Great Salt Lake is trace- 
able. The country near it on both sides, 
and fora long distance to the southward, 
is filled with mountains, running with 
the meridian and separated by narrow, 
saline, barren valleys, the average level 
of which is more than 4,000 feet above 
the sea. A large portion of the area of 
Nevada fully deserves the title of desert. 

To illustrate still further the variation 
of surface in our region, and of the 
country to the eastward of it, we give 
the profiles of the six leading transcon- 
tinental railways in the American terri- 
tory, for 1,500 miles from a western 
terminal point of each. In this distance 
most of the roads pass beyond the east- 
ern base of the Rocky Mountains. The 
scale of these profiles is 600 miles to the 
inch horizontally, and 20,000 feet to the 
inch vertically. In other words, the 
space between two upright lines is 300 
miles, and that between two horizontal 
lines is 1,000 feet. 

The main line of all these railways has 
been completed, save that of the Great 
Northern, which still has about 400 miles 
to build near the Cascade Range; and 
for that portion of the route the profile is 
conjectural. This road follows latitude 
48 approximately, and its company has 
3,300 miles of completed line. It has not 
announced the selection of any point as 
a western terminus, but the favored place 
will presumably be either Bellingham 
Bay or Seattle. In general elevation it is 
the lowest of the roads, having only 200 
miles more than 3,000 feet, and at no 
point being more than 5,000 feet above 
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the sea. The Northern Pacific, about 
latitude 47, reaches 6,000 feet at its high- 
est point, and has 450 miles more than 
3,000 feet above the sea. For 200 miles. 
east of the Cascade Range the main line 




















PROFILES OF TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. SCALE, 
20,000 FT. TO INCH VERTICAL, 600 MILES TO INCH HOR- 


IZONTAL. 

1. The Great Northern for 1,500 miles from Bellingham Bay. 

2. The Northern Pacific for 1,500 miles from Tacoma, 

3. The Union Pacific for 1.500 miles from Portland. 

4. The Central-Union Pacific for 1,500 miles from San 
Francisco. 

5. The Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fé for 1,500 miles from 
San Diego. 

6. The Southern Pacific for 1,500 miles from Los Angeles. 

runs through the low and fertile valley 

of the Columbia River. The Northern 

Pacific has 4,136 miles of completed rail- 

way. The Union Pacific crosses the 

western portion of the continent about 

latitude 44°, and has in the aggregate 

8,040 miles of road. It reaches an eleva- 

tion of 8,000 feet, and has 700 miles more 

than 4,000 feet above the sea. The Cen- 

tral—Union, which uses the Union Pacif- 

ic track east of Ogden, and is near lati- 


tude 40°, has 1,200 miles more than 4,0co 
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feet above the sea, and for 300 miles of 
that distance it runs in the desolate 
cafion of the Humboldt River, about 
1,000 feet below the level of the adjacent 
country, which is even more desolate 
than the cafion. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé road, about latitude 35°, 
has 600 miles at an elevation of 4,000 
feet, and at its highest point reaches 
7,500 feet above the sea. In lowness of 
general elevation, the Southern Pacific 
comes next to the Great Northern, 
though it has 600 miles more than 3,000 
feet above the sea. It crosses the con- 
tinent about latitude 33°. The Southern 
Pacific Company leases the Central Pa- 
cific, and has 6,000 miles of road in its 
ownership or control. 

Much has been said by inconsiderate 
persons about the lack of enterprise in 
San Francisco, as shown in the neglect 
of her capitalists to supply their city 
with transcontinental railway competi- 
tion. They tell us that their complaint 


is justified by the fact that while the 
Southern Pacific Company controls all 
the iron tracks available for the trans- 


continental business of the Californian 
metropolis, two transcontinental com- 
panies, the Northern Pacific and the 
Canadian Pacific, own or control roads 
to Puget Sound; and two other compa- 
nies, the Union Pacific and Great North- 
ern, are extending their lines to the same 
waters. 

Looking only at the complainant’s 
side of the facts, his talk is very piaus- 
ible, as injudicious talk often is. But if 
we carefully examine the region to be 
traversed by a road to St. Louis from 
San Francisco, we shall find that there 
is no unoccupied route that would leave 
the least hope for profit from railway 
business. A line within 250 miles of the 
latitude of San Francisco, to the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains, would 
have aroute remarkable for the difficulty 
and cost of construction, for the multi- 
tude of high mountain ranges to be 
crossed, for the barrenness of the inter- 
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vening valleys, as well as the mountains, 
and for the poverty of the adjacent coun- 
try in agricultural and mineral produc- 
tions, as well as in people. 

The rainfall of the region shown on 
the map varies greatly, and as a general 
rule decreases from the north to the 
south, from the west to the east, and 
from the higher to the lower elevations, 
but with many irregularities in distribu- 
tion. Following the ocean shore we 
find an annual precipitation of 100 inches 
at Cape Flattery, 80 at Astoria, 35 at 
Humboldt Bay, 23 at San Francisco, 15 
at Santa Barbara, and 12 at San Diego. 
In the valley.at the eastern base of the 
Coast Range we find 30 inches at Bel- 
lingham Bay, 20 at Port Townsend, 45 
at Tacoma, 50 at Olympia and Portland, 
30 at Redding, 18 at Sacramento, and 8 
at Tulare. The southwestern corner of 
Washington and northwestern of Ore- 
gon have an extremely damp climate, 
similar to that of Ireland, and a large 
majority of their days are either rainy 
or misty. Their fields never suffer from 
drought. Among the many exhibitions 
of tact in the speeches made by Presi- 
dent Harrison in the course of his tour 
in the Pacific States, none was more 
delicate than that in which he congrat- 
ulated the residents of the Willamette 
valley, that forthem “the Lord took care 
of the crops.” No matter how strong 
the attachment of the Californian may 
be to the clear skies and rainless sum- 
mers, he cannot refuse to admire the 
perpetual verdure that blesses much of 
Oregon. 

East of the Cascade Range and north 
of the 45th parallel, the average annual 
rainfall is about 20 inches, enough to se- 
cure good crops of grain, of which ac- 
cording to the estimate of the State 
Board of Trade, about 18,000,000 bushels 
were produced by Eastern Washington 
in 1890. 

South of latitude 42 and east of the 
Sierra Nevada, the average rainfall does 
not exceed 10 inches, and in many of the 
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valleys is not halfso much. Of the 600., 
000 square miles shown on the map, one 
third belongs to the Utah Enclosed 
Basin, which sends no water to the 
ocean. Its rivers are few and small, and 
all empty into salt lakes or ponds. The 
mountains have little timber, and of the 
low land, much is more valuable for de- 
posits of salt, soda, and borax than for 
tillage or past urage. 

In all this Pacific region there is very 
little valuable timber, save in the Sierra- 
Cascade Range, and the country to the 
- west of it ; but there the forests are un- 
equaled in the abundance of tall, thick, 
and straight trees. In this region the 
redwood, sugar pine, yellow pine, yellow 
and red fir (generally known as Oregon 
pine), and white cedar, all of which 
reach a height of 300 feet and a diameter 
of 10 feet or more, furnish most of the 
material for the saw mills. The oak, 
ash, chestnut, white pine, pitch pine, 
hickory, black walnut, and poplar, which 
are leading timber trees on the Atlantic 
slope, are unknown, or extremely rare 
here in the lumber business. The saw 
mills of Washington and Oregon are oc- 
cupied almost exclusively with red and 
yellow fir ; those of the coast region of 
California with redwood ; and those of 
the Sierra Nevada with sugar pine, yel- 
low pine and yellow fir. The lumber 
yield of Washington in 1890 was valued 
at $18,000,000; that of Oregon at $8,- 
000,000; and that of California at $12,- 
000,000, wholesale prices at the mills. 

The most noted mineral deposits of 
our region are of gold and silver. Be- 
sides these, there are others of many 
base metals, including quicksilver, which 
has not been produced largely in any 
part of the New World, save in Califor- 
nia. Coal, the most important of all 
minerals to modern industry, is rare, and 
most of it poor in quality, so that San 
Francisco has to depend largely on im- 
ports from foreign sources. 

The temperature of our coast is mild, 
and in some of its features very remark- 
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able. The same service is rendered to 
the western side of our continent by the 
Japanese ocean current, or Kurosiwo, as 
is rendered to Europe by the Gulf 
Stream. In both cases, protection is 
given against those extremes of heat 
and cold which are felt on the eastern 
slopes of Asia and North America. No- 
where else in the northern hemisphere 
is there such an equably cool climate as 
that of the Californian coast, in the vi- 
cinity of San Francisco. Its character- 
istic mean temperatures are 49° in Janu- 
ary and 57° in July, the same respectively 
as those of April and May in New York, 
and of October and September in Lon- 
don. The geranium flowers in mid- 
winter, and ladies wear furs in midsum- 
mer. There is neither snow nor light 
clothing. The average day in every 
month is chilly, and stimulates to men- 
tal and physical activity. 

In Western Washington, and most of 
Western Oregon, the climate is like that 
of England in the abundance of moist- 
ure and in the mildness of summer and 
winter ; Rogue River Valley, which may 
be forty miles long and wide, has a cli- 
mate like that of Central France; while 
in general meteorological conditions 
California bears much resemblance to 
Spain. In the valleys the temperature 
is subtropical, with the orange, fig, and 
olive, as typical fruit trees; but the 
prune, plum, apricot, nectarine, peach, 
pear, cherry, apple, Japanese persimmon, 
and grape, also bear most abundantly. 
The profusion, variety, beauty, and aver- 
age excellence, of the fruit are elsewhere 
unapproached, and probably owe some- 
thing of their superiority to the high in- 
telligence and enterprise of the horticul- 
turist, as well as to the advantages of the 
climate, in California. The mild winters 
of the coast region are very favorable to 
the development of animal life. Cali- 
fornia is noted for its racers, and Oregon 
for its draught horses. Western Oregon 
and Washington will probably take the 
lead on our continent in dairying. 
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The lack of rain, during six months of 
the year, has its disadvantages, but also 
brings its blessings, including exemp- 
tion from many pernicious insects and 
weeds, protection of grain and hay 
against untimely showers, sparing of ex- 
pense for large barns, propitious weather 
for drying raisins and tree fruits, and 
the privilege of taking one’s own time 
for work as well as play. 

A coast like that from San Diego to 
Cape Flattery, with a mountain range 
near to the sea and parallel with it, does 
not abound with good harbors. The 
bays and estuaries are few. The disad- 
vantage is aggravated south of Monterey 
by the scantiness of the rainfall. The 
river beds there have no water near 
the sea, in the average autumn. North 
of San Francisco some of the rivers and 
bays are obstructed by sands which, by 
wind and waves, are driven into the en- 
trances or upon the bars during the 
summer, and washed away during the 
high waters of winter. There have been 
times when the mouth of Russian River 


was Closed by a wall of sand, across which 
people could walk dryshod, while the 
water seeped through beneath their feet. 
In some seasons large schooners can 
enter the Klamath River, and in others 


small schooners cannot. According to 
the Coast Pilot and the Coast Survey 
Chart, published by the Government of 
the United Statés, the depth of the en- 
trance of the Columbia River varies from 
18 to 24 feet, and that of Gray’s Harbor 
from 11 to 18 feet. According to the 
same authorities, the entrance to San 
Diego Bay is steady at 30 feet, that of 
San Francisco at 34, and that of Tacoma 
and Seattle at more than 100. Indeed, 
portions of the two latter harbors are too 
deep for anchorage. 

The navigable inland waters of Cal- 
ifornia include Clear, Owen, Mono, and 
Tahoe Lakes, Humboldt and San Diego 
Bays, 300 miles of river and estuary trib- 
utary to San Francisco Bay,and 75 miles 
is the aggregate length of that bay with 
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its branches, the bays of San Pabloand 
Suisun. The Columbia River, which 
belongs to Oregon and Washington, has 
with its branches 800 miles of navigable 
channel. The most valuable of all bod- 
ies of tide water for inland navigation is 
Puget Sound, which term, as understood 
by common usage in Washington, and 
as defined by a Congressional resolution 
passed in 1869, includes all the tide wa- 
ters in American territory connected 
with the Strait of Fuca. Vancouver origi- 
nated the name, and applied it to some 
few miles of channel southwest of Ta- 
coma. The United States Coast Survey 
charts follow his authority. The Coast 
Pilot makes the title include the tide 
waters south and southeast of the Strait 
of Fuca, and connected with it. Some 
comprehensive name is needed for all the 
American waters of this group, and none 
is known save Puget Sound, which may 
include Bellingham Bay with as much 
propriety as it does Hood’s Canal. 

In summing up we may say that of the 
region under consideration, while one 
half is very poor, one third is very rich 
in natural resources. At atime not dis- 
tant, Western Oregon, and most of Cali- 
fornia and Washington, will be filled with 
a dense population, of good intelligence 
and energy, able to make the most of 
their industrial advantages. 

In all these States the foundation has 
been well laid for a refined culture. Lit- 
erature, ornamental art, science, schools, 
and libraries, march together in solid col- 
umn with quartz mills, irrigation ditches, 
saw mills, railways, wheat fields, or- 
chards, and vineyards. 

The original of the relief which has 
furnished the text of this article is in the 
San Francisco sub-office of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. It 
was projected by the head of that office, 
who is also author of the Coast Pilots, 
of California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Alaska, Professor George Davidson, and 
under his supervision was constructed 
by Mr. Isaac Winston. 

John S. Hittell. 
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You may perhaps have read in the 
foreign papers that, only a few years 
since, the little city of Cannes, in the 
south otf France, had been honored by a 
short visit from the young King of Spain 

Alfonso XII., since dead. It was for 
the sake of the health of Her Majesty 
Queen Christina that the King had tak- 
en this trip with her. So the royal pair, 
with their small suite, were traveling 
under as strict an incognito as circum- 
stances would permit. 

While making a tour all along the 
Cornice, they chose to make their long- 
est stop at that historic spot on the 
French Mediterranean coast, off which 
lies the mysterious Ile Sainte Margue- 
rite, where Napoleon I. landed from Elba 
and began his march on Paris, which, 
with his subsequent hundred days’ reign, 
proved an event so momentous to 
France, so fatal to his great Marshal 
Ney, and such acomplete death-blow to 
his own reviving hopes. 

All these interesting historical mem- 
ories delighted the scholarly young 
Spanish monarch; and being an excel- 
lent linguist,—in fact, an adept in Eng- 
lish and French,—he was enabled, under 
cover of his incognito, to indulge to the 
top of his bent his fondness for going 
amongst the natives, and learning as 
much about their present history as 
about their past, by sharing in their daily 
lives and sports. His Majesty had, be- 
sides, a special object in this, as will 
now appear 

Immediately on the return of the 
court to Madrid, the King sent his fa- 
vorite aid-de-camp very privately, in or- 
der not to give more offense than was 
necessary to the French Embassador, 
to ex-Marshal Bazaine, with a command 
to appear that very evening at the royal 
dinner table. This high honor was no 


little surprise to the poor old man, 
whose disgrace during the late Franco- 
Prussian war is a matter of history, and 
who since his fall had received little 
else than contempt and abuse. How- 
ever, a royal summons was not to be 
disobeyed, and at the appointed hour the 
old man made his appearance at the 
palace. 

But as he presented himself before 
the King there were no traces in his per- 
sonal bearing of his long, arduous, and 
for a time signally brilliant career. He 
was dressed in the same careless, slouchy 
way in which on any fine afternoon he 
might have been seen shuffling along 
the Prado, where he had become a fa- 
miliar figure. Indeed, the kindly citi- 
zens of Madrid seemed to have gradually 
been inspired with a sort of regard for 
this unfortunate old soldier. On this 
particular evening the King and the 
court showed evident signs of extreme 
pity for this man, who had once been so 
high and had now fallen so low. For 
more than ever on this occasion he had 
the air of one who was rather the victim 
of the most untoward circumstances, 
than the unscrupulous, designing rascal 
that he is thought to have been. 

So these courteous, high-born, and 
high-bred Spaniards spared no efforts to 
second their royal master in his gener- 
ous and kingly office of putting his ill- 
fated guest entirely at his ease. 

Dinner over, the whole court, how- 
ever, withdrew with Her Majesty the 
Queen from the King’s presence ; and 
then Alfonso set himself to work, with 
an earnestness quite unusual in a Span- 
iard, to draw out his sad and reticent 
guest. 

“ Maréchal,” began the King, himself 
refilling his glass and offering his guest 
a most fragrant Havana, “I have just 
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returned, as you know, from the south 
of France. While stopping at Cannes I 
both visited the Ile Sainte Marguerite 
and was also able, by means of my in- 
cognito, to mingle a good deal with the 
peasantry and in general with the lower 
classes. So that I learned some inter- 
esting points in their history, and heard 
some very strange stories. Would you 
consider it, then, very indelicate on my 
part were I to allude to your own sad 
connection with the Ile Sainte Margue- 
rite? For my curiosity as to the partic- 
ulars of your escape has been greatly 
excited by what I heard from those sim- 
ple peasants. I begin to think that you 
may be a wronged man, and perhaps it 
might lie in my power to set you right 
again with the French nation.” 

All this was said in the kindest, gen- 
tlest and most courteous manner possi- 
ble ; the King, with that true Spanish 
politeness of the heart for which the 
whole race are so famous, speaking now 
in French, the native language of his 
guest, now in Spanish, his own mother 
tongue, to show his intense interest in 
the subject in hand. 

“ Rest assured,” he added, “that I will 
not see so brave an old soldier thus in- 
jured, should it lie in my power to help 
redress his grievances.” 

“T thank God, Sire,” the old man re- 
plied in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
his eyes fast filling with tears, “that I 
have found so noble, so generous, yet so 
unexpecteda friend in your Majesty. Yet 
Iam not surprised at such condescen- 
sion ; it is in such perfect harmony with 
the regular princely conduct of your 
Majesty’s gracious reign. But, alas! 
Sire,”—and the old man’s voice now be- 
came pathetic in the extreme,—“I fear 
that even your royal friendship and fa- 
vor can avail me little. There is some 
fatality attaching to my career from 
which I can never escape. I must at 
some time in my life have ‘seen the 
‘evil eye.’ As I live, I was not guilty 
of the charges brought against me be- 
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fore the court-martial that sentenced me 
to death. And I almost regret that the 
sentence should have been commuted to 
lifelong imprisonment on parole in the 
Chateau d’If on the Ile Sainte Margue. 
rite. -For thither my evil destiny pur- 
sued me like one of the Furies. I was 
foredoomed — though an innocent man, 
and desperately eager to save and hoard 
up what little reputation I had left —to 
fall into still greater disgrace. 

“ But ere I enter upon the story of my 
so-called escape from the island, which 
your Majesty has deigned to ask of me, 
may I ask one simple little question: 
Does your Majesty see anything that I 
could gain now by lying, in the story 
that I am about to relate ?” 

“ Nothing whatever, Maréchal ; I am 
prepared fully to believe every state- 
ment. Why ask sucha strange ques- 
tion?” 

“ Because the story, Sire, is painfully 
strange,—it is incredibly weird and 
ghostly. First of all, however, I beg 
your Majesty to remember that the doom 
which fell on me did not touch my wife. 
No slander could ever fasten on such a 
saint of God. There are few things in 
this world,” he added with a weary look 
of resignation, “ for which I still care ;” 
then, with a sudden flash of his old fire, 
“but I will fight for the fair fame of my 
wife till the day I die. No! she was free 
to come and go. The French govern- 
ment left her movements perfectly un- 
trammeled. But of course, woman-like, 
she preferred to go down with me into 
that living tomb, dug in a barren rock 
out at sea; where she could still minister 
like a guardian angel to her fallen hero. 
She chose me rather than a life of ease 
in the midst of her own kith and kin, 
and in that rank and station which she 
so greatly adorned. Such is woman’s 
foolishness, Sire! But what are man’s 
most splendid achievements compared 
with such sacred and heroic folly? At 
the time, however, of my escape, she was 
by the merest chance making a flying 
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visit to her married brother at Valencia. 
And, thank God, she protracted her stay 
by a week. So I beg your Majesty to 
believe that she is in nowise involved in 
the following sad adventures. 

“ At dusk on the evening of the 17th 
of April I was sitting in the front room 
of the three that formed my small prison 
quarters in the tower of the left wing of 
the castle. Soon the glorious beauty of 
the setting sun, as it slowly sank, a huge 
glowing sphere, into the calm waters of 
the Great Sea, attracted me to the barred 
window. There I stood gazing with deep 
reverence upon this wonderful scene, for 
a while oblivious of my immediate sur- 
roundings. I was watching also, as part 
of the picture, the fishermen pulling out 
to sea in their small boats loaded down 
with nets. And gradually my thoughts 
became so far practical as to wonder 
whether they would have a good haul 
that night, or whether the sky would 
provetoo clear for the fish to rise. Then 
my attention became fixed on their 
movements, when I noticed that they 
did not, as usual, immediately on their 
arrival at their regular fishing ground 
run out their seine, ready for the night’s 
work. On this night they made a great 
ado about lighting their torches, usually 
the work of a minute, and went through 
a variety of evolutions with them, which 
struck me at first as a stupid waste of 
time. 

“ But as I happened to glance directly 
down at the waters beating against the 
foot of the cliff from which the castle 
wall rises almost perpendicularly, I no- 
ticed, to my utter astonishment, that 
answering signals were being flashed 
from the base of the castle. These boat- 
men, thought I, instead of wasting their 
time, may be putting it to some sinister 
use. All this I could see from my high 
tower, as well as my proximity to the 
scene ; whereas from the shore, with the 
castle intervening, the preconcerted na- 
ture of the whole performance would be 
at best a meaningless display of fisher- 
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men’s torches, if not wholly invisible. 
And now, Sire, comes the strange part 
of my story :— 

“T must have been watching this inter- 
change of signals between the island and 
the boats for over an hour; for I had 
noticed neither the entrance nor the de- 
parture of my guard, who always came, 
with a very heavy step, forty minutes 
after sunset, to bring me my frugal sup- 
per and my lamp. Only when he was 
turning the key upon me in the grating 
lock, and making all the bolts fast for 
the night, was I aroused. Eventhen, I 
still lingered at the window, wondering 
what these communications could mean. 
My suspicions were aroused. It had been 
apparent to meat noon when taking my 
daily walk in the castle yard, that, from 
the governor down, all the employés 
at the castle were in a great state of 
suppressed excitement, in spite of their 
outward show of calm. Some intrigue 
was evidently on foot ; and now this un- 
wonted signaling confirmed my suspi- 
cions. 

So I watched and waited, peering out 
into the darkness. My attention was 
wholly absorbed in this occupation. 

“Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning sound, I felt a strong arm laid 
on my shoulder, which though human 
in its nervous power sent, nevertheless, 
a cold chill through me, as though I had 
been touched by some marble statue 
come to life. As I turned to face my 
silent, mysterious visitor — Sire, believe 
me or not as you choose —there, stand- 
ing visibly before me, as real as myself, 
I saw none other, Sire, none other than 
the Man in the Iron Mask. I was not 
dreaming ; he was most certainly there. 
Had I not been on the gaz vzve watch- 
ing those signals? and how could they, 
such real things, have suggested appa- 
ritions,— how could they in any way 
have excited my fear? I knew well 
enough, even had I been so cowardly as 
to fear for my life, that I should not be 
harmed; the French people delighted 
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too much just then, when my infamy, as 
they called it, was still fresh in their 
memories, in gloating over my misery, 
to put me out of it. Further, had I sus- 
pected treachery to my person, I was 
prepared to thank God, so desperately 
mournful at that time was my situation, 
for any fate that would rid me of my 
sorrow. 

“ There would be no rhyme or reason, 
then, in attributing this apparition to 
fright, or in thinking that I had dreamt 
all this. No,no! There, without any 
question, stood the illustrious former 
occupant of those very chambers ; and 
dressed, too, exactly as had been his 
wont ;—a rich purple velvet suit such as 
was worn only by the highest in the land 
in the days of the ‘Grand Monarque’! 

“And that small, close-fitting velvet 
mask, hiding all the upper part of the 
face so as entirely to conceal the distin- 
guishing features of the man — and pad- 
locked on behind! The whole demeanor, 
moreover, of one born to the highest 
authority. 

“He stepped back as I turned, drew 
himself up proudly, and accosted me as 
follows,— and involuntarily my attitude 
when he began to speak became defer- 
ential, as though I were in the presence 
of a superior :— 

“* Monsieur le Maréchal Bazaine,’ 
were the words I heard, ‘I regret ex- 
tremely to be obliged to compel a French 
gentleman and a fellow-officer, and one, 
moreover, who like myself has been un- 
fortunate, to break his word of honor,— 
to forfeit his parole,—but I must and will 
be avenged on France. Why was I to 
suffer for an idle, whimsical preference, 
thus losing the fairest throne in Europe ? 
From my boyhood up I had kept the 
secret, expecting him to keep his prom- 
ise. But what says the Holy Book: “ Put 
not your trust in princes nor in the sons 
of men.” Even then I might — for I was 
only thirty — have betrayed my trust. 
But, Monsieur le Maréchal, though those 
who should have been most honorable 
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failed in that great duty, my motto was 
then, as ever, ‘WVodlesse oblige.’ 

“ At this point I felt his hand in mine, 
which I grasped, I scarcely know how, 
for the very clutch seemed to give mea 
death-shudder. Ere he let go he gave 
me the Masonic grip. This seemed my 
only loophole of escape. I knew —I 
instinctively foresaw — that I should be 
obliged to do anything and everything 
that this being — was he man or spirit ? 
— should order me to do. And I also 
gathered from his words that unless my 
appeal to our Masonic brotherhood could 
save me, I should be obliged to break 
my parole. ° 

“ Think, Sire, of a Marshal of France 
being untrue to his word! When my 
baton had been broken before the troops 
in grand parade, my heart had been 
broken with it. But now I was to pro- 
nounce my own doom, to lay my own 
honor in the dust. So I made a despair- 
ing appeal to this masked visitant, beg- 
ging him, entreating him, to spare me 
this final disgrace ; but all in vain. 

“*What!’ he cried, ‘shall the sleeper 
wake and rise from his cold bed merely 
to fail in his attempt ? When you are as 
I have long been, you will learn that 
“honor” is an empty sound. France 
once betrayed me; now I will cheat 
France of her victim. Come, be quick ; 
collect what you can carry with you, 
Maréchal, and follow me.’ 

“Then, desperate, I sprang back sev- 
eral paces, and swore by Saint Denis 
and all the patrons of France that I 
would not budge an inch till released 
from my parole officially by the Govern- 
ment, or by death. 

“« Maréchal,’ said the masked man 
hurriedly, ‘you are a fool to resist me.’ 
Then he cried out :— 

“*A moi. le Vallon,—Colonel! A 
moi!’ And at once there stepped out 
of the tapestry which screened the bare 
walls a colonel of the body guard of 
Louis the Great, followed by four of his 
men 
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“ At a sign from their chief they had 
me under arrest, and slowly but irresist- 
ibly I was marched across the room to 
the barred and bolted door. And, Sire, 
as the masked man touched that door 
with his hand, I distinctly heard the 
bolts being withdrawn and the key being 
turned. And your Majesty can have no 
idea how at that moment I[ cursed the 
very thought of freedom. 

“Then the huge grated door fell back 
before us, let us pass out, and immedi- 
ately swung to again, and was barred 
and bolted by the same invisible hand. 
We advanced through the winding cor- 
ridor in pitchy darkness, down the long, 
narrow, break-neck turret stairs, through 
the second barred grating, which opened 
like the first, and along the dark, silent 
corridor towards the castle yard. 

“Had my feet been muffled? I can- 
not say. I only know I did not hear 
another sound, save the catching of my 
own breath and the heavy tread of dis- 
tant sentries. There, the first sentry 


challenged, and called for the watch- 


word of the night. In an instant, in an- 
swer to a wave of the Masked Creature’s 
phantom hand, the poor fellow fell heav- 
‘ly to the earth, struck down apparently 
by a blow from some invisible assailant, 
who, from the fallen sentry’s stifled 
groans, seemed to be holding his hand 
over the wounded trooper’s mouth. At 
the other end of the castle yard the sec- 
ond sentry, who was treading his beat 
along the inner court side of the sea 
wall, took absolutely no notice of us. As 
we passed within a few feet of him, he 
merely raised his hand to his face, as if 
to brush away what he supposed to be 
the misty spray cast over the wall from 
the roaring breaker which had just 
dashed against the foot of the cliff. So 
we passed him without any challenge ; 
and then —then —I must again entreat 
you, Sire, to believe every word I say, 
though I would doubt my own sight if I 
could — the wall fell away, or seemed to 
fall away, before this weird creature, 
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whether man or devil, and disclosed a 
passage down another circuitous flight 
of steps toa small submerged cavern. 
The outlet of this subterranean grotto 
or canal lay, as the event showed me, at 
the further end of the island,— the 
shore end,— which was reached through 
a circuitous channel just wide enough 
for one boat. Half way down this flight 
of steps my strange guide halted round 
so as to face me. 

“But before he spoke with me — for 
I understood him as though he did speak 
—he waved his hand to my ghostly cap- 
tors, when ‘down sunk the disappearing 
band,’ 


*** Tt seemed as if their mother earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth,’ 


“Then he said, hurriedly: ‘ Your 
name for the present is Jean Pichegru, 
—remember. Follow the directions of 
the man in the boat awaiting you; in 
less than a week you will be in Spain 
with your wife. The real Jean Pichegru, 
one of the leaders of the Barricades in 
Paris in ’48, will be dead in his cell in 
the north turret of this very castle with- 
in the hour. France has not saved him, 
and has lost you. Ah, France, France, 
you sometimes miss your aim, when the 
dead, whom you have wronged, rise up 
in judgment upon you! Maréchal, fare- 
well! Continue your descent, and do 
not dare to disobey the instructions of 
the boatman below. Again, farewell !’ 

“ A rustling sound at my side, and the 
creature had vanished. 

“ Then I was irresistibly compelled to 
continue my descent; for, strange to 
say, though I had seen him vanish, I 
still felt that cold, awful death-hand 
resting on my shoulder, guiding my fal- 
tering steps down the blind stairway. At 
the bottom, there were the boat and 
the boatman, as he had said. But at first 
the boatman scarcely took any notice of 
me. He hurriedly doffed his cap and 
made a reverence to—to what? As far 
as I could see, to the air around me. 
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“In answer, however, to some ques- 
tion, unheard by me, he replied, ‘Bien, 
Monsieur Guerre. It shall be done.’ 

“ Now Guerre was my special attend- 
ant jailer, and I had passed him only 
two minutes ago snoring away at a great 
rate in the outer gallery of my own pris- 
onapartments. For by the rules of the 
castle the jailers took turns of two days 
each in being locked in for that whole 
time with their charges — generally high 
political prisoners. So Guerre could not 
have been with me, and certainly it was 
not Guerre’s hand on my shoulder. 

“* Guerre!’ I exclaimed, ‘did you say 
Guerre — where is he?’ 

*** Parbleu! Does n’t Monsieur Piche- 
gru see Monsieur Guerre at his side ?’ 

“That was enough for me. I could 
not solve the mystery of my strange 
companion’s identity; so, without an- 
other word, I got into the boat, and off 
we sped through the dark canal, a fifteen 
minutes’ pull out into the open sea. The 
torch, planted in its iron socket, at the 
stern of the boat, was flaring very fitfully 
when we started, and before we had 
been under way for five minutes out it 
went. Then this poor fisherman, whose 
courage was not proof against such cav- 
ernous darkness, began to groan with 
terror, so I supposed we should be utter- 
ly lost, for this place was as unknown to 
me as the catacombs at Rome. But 
presently I again felt that cold, awful 
death-hand on my shoulder, though this 
time it did not rest there, but seemed to 
pass on through the air to the stern of 
the boat. There it wrenched the smol- 
dering torch out of its socket, and then 
disappeared with it. Ina few minutes 
my fisherman gave a sigh of relief :— 

“* Ah, there is Francois with his skiff 
and a light ; he has come to the rescue as 
was agreed in case I did not appear in 
the open bay by the end of the half hour. 
Hé, Francois, l’ami, keep ahead of us, 
keep ahead with thy light, brave lad, to 
guide us out of this infernal hole,—it is 
as bad in here as the devil’s pocket.’ 
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“Tt was evident from this, Sire, that 
the fellow really saw a boat ahead of him 
with his companion in it ; but I do sol- 
emnly swear to your Majesty that there 
was no other boat in that canal than the 
one in which we two were seated. Yet 
he could now clearly see his way, and I 
am sure he must have had some light to 
guide him. I have always thought — 
but I cannot swear to this, so I state it 
with great reserve —that I saw that 
same spirit hand of the Manin the Mask 
holding up the identical torch which a 
few minutes before had been in the stern 
of the boat burnt out, and that it was 
now burning brightly. But how this 
fisherman could have seen his friend 
and his friend’s boat which was not 
there, is utterly beyond me. 

“Once at the mouth of the cave I re- 
ceived my instructions, which ] was 
forced by some inward spirit monitor to 
carry out to the letter; and in a week, 
sure enough, [almost frightened my wife 
to death by a chance meeting in Madrid. 
She had come to the capital to make a 
few purchases before rejoining me on 
the island. I had been transferred from 
the first fishing smack to another await- 
ing us at the mouth of the cave, in which 
I had been rowed at a tremendous rate 
of speed to the little neighboring fishing 
village of Antibes. There not a minute 
was lost. I had been hurried on board 
a small coaster flying the Spanish flag, 
which had started several hours before 
dawn for the Bay of Biscay. Six days 
laterthe captain touched at a small Span- 
ish port not far from Valencia, ostensi- 
bly to change some of the ship’s cordage, 
— in reality to land me. 

* And now, Sire, there are two other 
curious facts to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with this strange story. Pichegru 
was a character thoroughly well known 
all over France. He had been quartered 
in several prisons, where at various 
times most, if not all, of the radical lead- 
ers had visited him. Thousands of times 
had I seen his photograph in the shop 
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windows of Paris; and if ever two men 
were different in personal appearance,— 
I short and fat, he tall and lanky,— those 
two men were Pichegru the Communist 
leader of ’48, and Bazaine the disgraced 
ex-marshal of France. Yet these boat- 
men who had been engaged for the ex- 
press purpose of effecting the escape of 
Pichegru never suspected their mistake. 
A more astonishing case of mistaken 
identity I never heard of. Pichegru, 
moreover, the real man, did die that very 
night, at the precise hour the Man in 
the Iron Mask had named. But when 
the boatmen, who for political reasons 
had been hired by the government to 
aid his escape from their own sentence, 
had been secretly summoned and tried, 
they all swore that they had seen him 
off ; and the captain of the coaster vowed 
that he had landed him six days later on 
the Spanish coast near Valencia. And 


curiously enough, do what they would,— 
and there are no prosecutors like the 
French for straightening out the evi- 
dence in criminal cases,— they could not 


fasten the murder of Pichegru on any 
employé in the castle. He had been 
clearly murdered, for no doctor could be 
found who could conscientiously give 
any other medical testimony ; but it was 
very evident that nobody who could pos- 
sibly have been near him at the time had 
committed, or so much as attempted to 
commit, this atrocious crime. All this, 
save the first few facts, originally re- 
corded in the secret State archives, but 
afterwards given to the public, came out 
in the trial of the employés of the cas- 
tle, which caused a great commotion 
throughout all France. 

“So you see, Sire, that my adventures 
on that eventful night were something 
inconceivable. Yet I again solemnly 
swear that I have given your Majesty a 
perfectly correct and truthful account 
of my mysterious escape. And I am 
now fully convinced, Sire, that the Man 
in the Iron Mask was none other than 
the elder twin brother, by some five 
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minutes, of Louis XIV., who should him- 
self have worn the crown of France in 
the place of the Great Monarch. Louis 
had somehow obtained the ascendency 
over him, and had put it to this use. 
You remember, Sire, how the. Grand 
Monarque was said to have had such a 
brother, but from the year previous to 
Louis’ coronation nothing was ever 
again heard of this unfortunate prince. 
It may have been Don Guzman Paca- 
dor, the special envoy of one of your 
Majesty’s illustrious predecessors to 
Louis to congratulate him on his coro- 
nation. Your Majesty will remember, 
as an historical fact, what a startling 
resemblance Louis’ court immediately 
noticed between their august master and 
this distinguished foreigner, and how 
shortly after this, when on his way to 
Italy, Don Guzman Pacador suddenly 
disappeared, never again to be seen, and 
what a difficult task Cardinal Mazarin 
had to quiet Spanish suspicion and in- 
dignation. 

“Once since my so-called escape have 
I had a visit here in Madrid from my 
ghostly friend; and on this second oc- 
casion he declared that I should die 
within five years from his third appear- 
ance. Ah! ah! Chut! Thereheis!” 
—and the Marshal rose from his seat, 
indifferent to the presence of the King, 
and strode rapidly toward the farther 
end of the dining hall. There, with a 
loud cry, as if he had been struck, he 
suddenly fell senseless to the floor. The 
young King ran to his assistance, call- 
ing loudly for help on the gentlemen-in- 
waiting in the adjoining apartment. In 
they all rushed, pale as death, with 
drawn swords. But seeing what had 
happened, they quickly sheathed them, 
and silently carried out the King’s in- 
structions with reference to the removal 
and care of the Marshal. 

Soon the King was again left alone 
with his chamberlain, Don Luis Paca 
dor. 

“ Sire,” deprecatingly exclaimed the 
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latter, before the King could say a word 
—an extraordinary breach of etiquette 
in the Spanish court—‘‘we could not 
intercept the creature’s passage. All 
your gentlemen-in-waiting drew upon 
him, but he passed unscathed through 
our midst.” 

“ Who passed, Don Luis? Compose 
yourself. Have you, too, seen a ghost ?” 

“As I live, Sire! May I be hanged 
for treason against your Majesty’s sa 
cred person, if my great ancestor, Don 
Guzman Pacador, did not just now sud- 
denly appear before us in the adjoining 
hall, and, laughing at our naked blades, 
penetrate into your Majesty’s presence.” 
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“This is getting worse and worse,” 
mused the King ; “if I hear any more, 
my night’s rest is gone. Don Luis, I 
prefer to believe that your day’s occu- 
pations have so wearied your brain that 
you have seen double. However that 
may be, I command you, and through 
you all the gentlemen-in-waiting, never 
at any time to breathe a word of all this 
to anybody. Good night.” And the 
chamberlain withdrew with alow bow. 

The King, however, had forgotten the 
presence of his valet in the adjoining 
closet, whom he dismissed the following 
month, and through whom this story did 
at last come to light. 

, Charles J. Mason. 
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[Suggested by E. L. Vedder's ‘‘ Sansone.” ] 


I, in the dark without, within, 
Go o’er the record of my life: 

The heaven-sent message, stained by sin ; 
The hapless love ; the reckless strife. 


My lukewarm friends and subtle foes 
Meet and clasp hands before my face; 

My love speaks fair before she goes,— 
Betrays me in a moment’s space. 


The serpent pride stings me at heart, 
And blinding, burning tears my eyes. 

A hundred tender memories start, 
Confusing me with softer sighs. 


I who have loved! I who have served! 

I who have borne, and have forborne! 
A feebler faith might have deserved 

The traitor’s kiss, the hater’s scorn. 


I turn upon you one and all; 

I curse your falsehood in my soul: 
The rather that you saw me fall 

From far, fair heights of self-control. 


O vanished past of faith and trust! 
O blinded past of fair deceit! 

Better the poison than the crust 
Of dust and ashes that I eat! 


I have loved life and paid its price. 
That life should fail me ere I die— 
Blind in my soul and in my eyes— 
I stand and curse, nor turn and fly. 


I do not yield me, though my sin 

And folly bind me hand and foot, 
No less than you who chain me in, 

To slow destruction, branch and root. 


O love! O friends! O foes! I stand 
Quite desolate — unconquered still. 

There is a strength in each good hand, 
With which I wreak a vengeance still. 
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The daughter of your people’s foe, 
What asked you less? my kindred urge; 
What marvel that she laid you low, _ 
Dishonored to the utmost verge? 


Yet have I lived! Yet have I loved! 
Yet is my heart quite unsubdued! 
Prisoned and chained I stand unmoved. 
Despair makes sometimes passion’s food. 


What, here? They all? Here in this place, 
The lords of all the Philistines? 

God of my mother, of my race! 
The old sure strength slow intervenes. 


Boy, reach your hand; boy, show me where — 
(No more weak, as no longer shorn!) 
Find me the pillars. Place with care 
My hands on each,—poor, blind, forlorn ! 


Three thousand, say you! Lords and dames! 
I grasp the pillars, and they move: 

If death might but avenge the shames 
Of ruined life and perished love! 


I have judged you for twenty years, 
O Israel, the chosen seed! 
Out of my death, this gain appears ; 
Out of the strong, help to your need! 


I perish with your foes, my house! 
The tower totters to its base. 
O lords, struck dead at your carouse, 
We fall together in one place! 
Katherine Read Lockwood. 
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SuE did not even utter acry ; she only 
turned and met her husband’s eyes with 
a look of stony, despairing agony that it 
took him long years to forget. 

“Do not touch me,” she said, ina tense, 
shuddering tone, when he would have 
taken her in his arms, and passing him 
by she went to her own room, where she 
lay all night long facing her double sor- 
row. 

And poor Joe, on his lonely bridal night, 
wandered like a restless spirit about the 
little house and grounds ; and who shall 
say that the silent, starry hours brought 
him no prescience of the dark shadow 
lurking just down the road, in wait for 
him and the loved being whose fate was 
now linked irrevocably with his own? 

On the afternoon of the second day 
following her father’s burial, Gladys 
emerged from the seclusion of her cham- 
ber and came into Joe’s presence, look- 
ing so hollow-eyed, and white, and still, 
that the poor fellow was struck dumb, 
and for a moment or two forgot what it 
was that he had wished to say to her. 
Could he hav: seen his own face, hag- 
gard and wan with loss of slee» and 
troubled thought, he might have realized 
that the suffering had not all fallen upon 
Gladys. But there was no room in his 
heart for self-pity, or self-consideration ; 
allwas for her ; and almost every thought 
was an unconscious prayer that he might 
deal justly by her, regardless of his own 
pain. 

His first impulse now was to go to 
her, but the remembrance of her words, 
“ Do not touch me !” uttered in that un- 
guarded moment beside her dead, re- 
strained him, and he stood still, leaning 
on the low mantel, until she was seated. 
Then without attempting prelude of 
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any sort, he spoke the thought that was 
uppermost in his heart. 

“] promised you, dear, that your wish- 
es should be my wishes, an’ I’ve sent 
for you to tell you that I’m willin’ to 
keep my promise. I want you to know 
that I understand that all’s different 
since — since 4e’s gone; an’ I want to 
say that if you think you can be happier 
to stay here without me than to go West 
with me, you shall stay. I can take as 
good care of you a thousand miles away 
as I can here ; an’ if it ‘ll make you hap- 
pier it’ll make me happier. So now, 
dear, don’t answer till you’re certain ; 
take all the time you need to think about 
it, an’ remember that as you decide that 
way it shall be. What’s best for you 
is best for me.” 

He had not paused nor hesitated from 
first to last, but had spoken as if the 
words had been chosen and well consid- 
ered before being given utterance ; and 
but for a certain quivering undertone in 
his voice, his listener might have detect- 
ed no sign of the feeling that tossed and 
tore his heart-strings while he spoke. 

But Gladys perceived far more than 
he intended she should, for her percep- 
tions were keen, her sympathies strong 
and quick, and her nature, if less unsel- 
fish than his, was not one to lie alto- 
gether unresponsive before so noble an 
offer of self-abnegation. Dimly she re- 
alized that the man, however lowly and 
unlettered, who could so deal by the 
woman he loved, must have some fine 
fiber in his soul. 

As Joe, after a moment, moved slowly 
toward the door, she suddenly arose and 
slipped her hand through his arm. 

‘ Joe,”” she said, “you are the best 
and noblest friend I ever had; you are 
the ov/y friend I have now, and— you 
are my husband. You deservea love 
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such asit is not in my power to give 
you, but if you will take me with you, | 
will do my best always to be faithful and 
true.” : 

She did not utter the solemn pledge 
without deep feeling, for it seemed to 
her that if the dead could hear, her father 
would listen and bless her for the words. 

Yet the time was destined to come, all 
too soon, when not even the thought of 
the dead could hold her true to the spirit 
of her pledge. 

Verily, we might all do wisely, while 
searching for unknown forces in nature, 
to scan well the untried and ever-vary- 
ing possibilities of our own souls, that 
the flood may not come upon us una- 
wares, and sweep away all our careful 
bulwarks of spoken pledge and silent re- 
solve, 

Angels must have smiled and wept to 
have seen the change that came over 
Joe’s face as he listened, and felt the al- 
most caressing pressure of Gladys’ hand 
upon his arm. 

“God bless you, dear,” he said, and 
bending, touched his lips reverently to 
the golden waves of her beautiful hair. 

But even in that moment he guarded 
himself against taking too much for 
granted. Not for an instant did he 
deceive himself into thinking that his 
young wife gave him back one throb of 
the passionate love that seethed in his 
veins for her. But as he that has faced 
the gallows is grateful for the commuta- 
tion of his sentence to life imprison- 
ment, so poor Joe was glad and grateful 
in the mere sense of nearness and pos- 
session, as contrasted with the anguish 
of the separation that might have been. 
Yet all through the long journey west- 
ward, and the pleasant work and bustle 
of getting settled in their new home, his 
joy was tempered and chilled by the 
ever present consciousness that it was 
only the beautiful casket he held, and 
not the jewel. 

But time, the one earthly thing that 
is subject to no conditions, and knows 
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no let nor hindrance, swept on, and the 
busy, work-a-day world in which he lived 
and held a not insignificant place kept 
his brain teeming with hopes and aims 
that, while they each and all centered 
in Gladys and home, tended at the same 
time to crowd out and keep down that 
craving heart-hunger that otherwise 
might have grown into a blight. 

In the meantime, how was it with 
Gladys ? 

To answer succinctly, Gladys was mis- 
erable. 

Those who have reached the practical 
plane of life’s meridian without having 
been subjected to any of Fate’s tricker- 
ies, and whose lives run placidly in well- 
worn grooves of their own choosing, will 
scarcely have sufficient patience with 
my heroine to follow me into an analysis 
of her state of feeling. He that has nev- 
er been defrauded of his birth-right is 
inclined to indulge in a smile at the ex- 
pense of his pillaged brother. 

But to you who have suffered, who 
have had your ideals snatched from you 
ere they could be realized, and have lived 
to find the pathway of the years strewn 
with the wreckage of your early dreams, 
to you, the story of Gladys Dilway will 
be full of much that is pitiful and sad; 
and if her bark drifts closer to the vortex 
of destruction than yours has ever done, 
you will say: “God pity her; she was 
only less fortunate than I.” 

Given a nature that was to the highest 
degree idealistic, and a temperament 
warm with the sunrise of youthful pas- 
sion, poetry, and romance, Gladys had 
early builded her castles, and created 
and cherished her ideal of the man who 
was to come, in God’s good time, and 
dwell in them with her. If the fancy- 
built castles were grand and fair, the ideal 
man was grander and fairer; and just 
how dear he was to her heart, and how 
much she looked forward to his coming, 
she perhaps never fully realized until the 
day that she renounced him forever, and 
put her hand in the toil-hardened palm 
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of Joe Dilway. Joe was to that ideal, in 
her eyes, as is the humble clod in the 
corn-field to the mountain peak that 
towers and glistens in heaven’s sunlight, 
and commands the homage of men. 

Had her father lived, the sight of his 
comfort and content might have gone far 
‘to bring her resignation ; but from that 
awful moment in which she had bent 
above his dead face and realized that her 
sacrifice was worse than vain, there had 
been a smouldering rebellion in her soul 
that only awaited certain conditions to 
break into open war with Fate. 

Joe, in silent helplessness, felt some- 
thing of all this, and reproaching himself 
with having imprisoned a creature he 
could not free, strove with feverish and 
unceasing effort to make her captivity 
endurable. All that his not over-opulent 
means could afford was laid at her feet, 
and his constant aim was to give hera 
home as nearly resembling that of her 
early girlhood as it lay in his power to do. 

But as the months rolled on, he was 
made to realize that it was almost thank- 
less toil; for while Gladys was not con- 
scious of ingratitude, her self-pity was 
constantly increasing, and in fact was 
fast outgrowing and overshadowing all 
appreciation of Joe’s humble, never-ceas- 
ing, yet unobtrusive ministrations. 

How much he hoped for from the ad- 
vent of the child that came to them in 
course of tirme, perhaps even he did not 
fully realize until the little being nestled 
in its mother’s bosom, and he saw the 
listless indifference with which she ac- 
cepted the — to him — precious gift of 
God. He almost resigned hope then, 
and went out of her presence wondering 
if after all he had been mistaken in her, 
and that the fountains of feeling he had 
believed to be only sealed to his coarse 
touch did not in reality exist within her. 
Surely, hethought, the mother-heart that 
baby fingers could not touch must bea 
stringless and keyless instrument. 

Unwelcome as such a conclusion was 
to the tender husband and proud father, 
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it was thrice more merciful than would 
have been a knowledge of the truth. It 
was well that he could not see Gladys 
tracing out his own plebeian lineaments 
in those of his child, and saying to her- 
self in bitterness of spirit: “Is there xo 
end to the results of such a mistake as 
mine? Must our blunders, like our will- 
ful transgressions, be visited upon fu- 
ture generations?” 

Could he have seen the beautiful 
dream-child that nestled beside his own, 
only closer to the young mother’s heart ; 
and could he have known that its del- 
icate, high-bred features were the coun- 
terpart in miniature of those of the ideal 
lover of her girlhood, he must have been 
cut to the heart with jealous pain ; if not 
for himself, then for his defenseless 
child. 

Thinking to please her and awaken 
her interest in the little one, he proposed 
calling it by her father’s name; but she 
refused the suggestion with decision. 

“Cyril isa sacred name to me,” she 
said, “and I cannot give it to an infant 
who, for aught I know, may develop a 
character not in keeping with the asso- 
ciations that name holds for me.” 

Joe’s face flushed hotly, and with just 
a tinge of bitterness he said: 

““ Name him for me, then, and take no 
chances.” 

“Yes,” she answered quiescently, 
“name him for you and for me, for we 
alone are responsible for his being,— 
name him Joseph Deane.” 

So the baby became Joseph Deane 
Dilway. He wasa healthy child from 
the first, and his growth of body and 
mind was rapid and assured. At two 
years of age he was the pride and joy of 
Joe’s life; and even Gladys could no 
longer harden her heart against the baby 
who loved her with all his little devoted 
soul. The etherealized form of the 
dream-child still hovered between her 
and her living, breathing, legitimate son; 
but while the former was not dislodged, 
the latter had sturdily made a place for 
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himself in her heart, and knowing noth- 
ing of a rival, was unconscious of any 
weakness in his hold upon “ pitty mam- 
ma.” 

The summer that ushered in the sec- 
ond anniversary of her baby’s birth was 
the season chosen by Destiny to play 
pitch and toss with the lines of Gladys 
Dilway’s life. With the warm days of 
May and June an epidemic of typhus 
swept the city, and Gladys was one of its 
earliest victims. For weeks she lay 
prostrate and helpless, in the relentless 
clutch of pain and wild delirium. But 
faithful care and the best of medical at- 
tendance finally told in her favor, and 
she came slowly back to life, and Joe, 
and the baby. 

But her progress toward complete re- 
covery was very slow. 

“You must take her away,” the phy- 
sician finally said to Joe. ‘Take her to 
the coast for change of air and scene. 
Her state is almost lethargic, and she 
must be aroused. Were she not so young, 
so beautiful, so fortunate in the posses- 
sidn of a good husband, a fine boy, and 
a comfortable home,— in short, were she 
not so happily situated in every visible 
way, I should say that she is not trying 
to get well.” 

Joe winced, but made no susceptible 
sign of the pain that random stab had 
inflicted, and the unconscious speaker 
went on :— 

“That being an impossible conclusion, 
however, all I can say is, take her away, 
give her sea air to breathe and new 
scenes to gazeupon. Take her to some 
quiet place, not frequented as a summer 
resort, so she will be free front the wor- 
ries of dress and the restraint of social 
claims. Turn her loose, with the boy, 
and let her do exactly as she pleases. 
Stay with her if you can; if not, leave 
her to herself.” 

“How would Bellingham Bay do!” 
queried Joe, as he turned the doctor’s 
advice over in his mind. 

“ The very thing; you have business 
interests there, too, have you not?” 
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“Yes,” said Joe. I have a branch 
hardware business there, an’ could put 
in a tew weeks there to very good advan- 
tage in the store, if it is a good place for 
Gladys and the boy.” 

‘Just the place,”’ quoth the doctor. 

And so, when the slow, hot days of 
August crept on, and Portland lay swel- 
tering in a blue-gray mist of smoke and 
dust, Joe carried Gladys away toa quiet 
little coast town, where she might lie on 
the sands all day long if she chose, and 
listen to the tinted waters of Bellingham 
Bay throbbing their restless murmur- 
ings to the great ocean beyond. 

And Destiriy, sitting aloft, and deftly 
pulling the threads that controlled mil- 
lions of human lives, smiled down iron- 
ically, and went on weaving her warp 
and woof together. 
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“QO, MAMMA! mamma! See, man dot 
pitty ‘ittle fish! Man, ’ou dive me ’ittle 
fish?” 

Gladys could probably never have told 


positively whether it was the excited 
baby voice or the firm crunching of 
masculine feet in the sand that aroused 
her from her reverie. She had reclined 
there in her favorite nook beneath some 
overhanging rocks for a long time, 
hours, perhaps, while little Deane played 
in the sand at her feet, and she dreamed 
herself far, far away, half out of the world 
and half into the heaven she liked to 
picture as stretching off behind the blue 
haze that hung where the sky bent down 
to lave in the wooing waters of the sea. 
But she was aroused now, and with a 
start, sat up and looked at the man, who 
had paused before her, and was smiling 
down into the child’s eager little face, 
while he held a shining trout on a wil- 
low branch, just out of reach of anxious 
baby fingers. 

“Will I dive ’ou my ’ittle fish?” he 
said, quaintly imitating, in deep, musical 
tones, the lisping, childish utterance. 
“That depends, little one, on what 
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mamma says; ask her if I may.” And 
he lifted his hat to Gladys with a look 
in his dark eyes that brought a faint 
flush to her pale face,—the first it had 
worn for months. 

“ Mamma, mamma, tan’t I have ’ittle 
fish?” pleaded Deane, running to her 
as she arose and returned the stranger’s 
salute. 

“ Deane,” she said, “ you must not ask 
for everything you see. Perhaps the 
gentleman has a little boy at home who 
wants the fish as much as you do.” 

Deane turned eyes big with inquiry 
upon the fortunate possessor of the fish, 
who smiled and shook his head, as he 
daintily placed the willow branch in the 
little hands. 

“No,” he said, with just the faintest 
inflection of regret in his voice, “I have 
no little boy at home ; in fact,” he add- 
ed, “I have no home.” 

“ Ain’t ou dot any mamma ?” demand- 
ed Deane, with such intense earnestness 
that both his listeners laughed involun- 
tarily. 

“No, I have no mamma, and in that 
respect I envy you, my little man ; you 
have a dear mamma, have n’t you?” 

“But ’ou tan’t have my mamma!” 
cried little Deanein sudden alarm, back- 
ing off and grasping Gladys’s dress with 
one hand, while with the other he 
clutched the luckless fish close to his 
breast. 

“What, not after giving you my pitty 
fish?” retorted the stranger in mock 
reproach; and Deane was nonplussed 
and speechless. 

“ At least,” went on the fine, well- 
modulated voice, “you might shake 
hands with me before I go.” 

Which favor Deane accorded as soon 
as he could make up his mind to relin- 
quish his hold upon his mother’s dress. 
Then the stranger again lifted his hat, 
with the ease of a man of the world, and 
walked away into the belt of trees that 
stretched between the beach and the lit- 
tle town. 
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“A grand looking man,” thought 
Gladys, as he disappeared ; “I wonder 
who he is.” 

And remembering the admiration his 
eyes and perfect manner had revealed, 
the flush of suddenly-awakened interest 
lingered in her face, and the dreamy list- 
lessness had gone from her eyes as she 
turned them again across the waters. 

She little guessed that the subject of 
her thoughts had paused just within the 
cover of the trees, and was studying the 
contour of her figure, outlined as it was 
against the gray background of the 
rocks. 

“The very loveliest woman I ever 
saw,” was his half-audible comment as 
he gazed. ‘Who would ever have 
thought of coming upon such a glorious 
creature in this remote little place! Who 
is she, I wonder, and what is the hus- 
band like? I must make it a point to 
find out. Possibly my stay here may not 
prove insupportably wearisome, after 
all!” 

His handsome lips parted in a half- 
smile of pleased speculation, as he light- 
ed a cigar and strolled on. 

Gladys, coming in half an hour later, 
was made aware of his presence on the 
hotel veranda by Deane’s piping little 
voice :— 

“See, mamma, dere’s man !”’ he cried, 
pointing a chubby finger ; and Gladys, 
following the gesture involuntarily with 
her eyes, found it impossible not to smile 
in response to the laughing gaze she met. 

In an instant the magic of that mutu- 
al smile had leapt the space and the 
barriers that lay between them, and was 
working in the veins of each. Gladys’s 
beautiful eyes were luminous, and there 
was a flame of delicate color on cheeks 
and brow, as she went slowly up the 
stairway and entered her little parlor. 

Joe was there, awaiting her. He 
looked at her for an instant, and his face 
lighted. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ how bright and 
well you look this evening. I hadn’t 
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noticed it before, but really the sea air 
must be doing you good; I’m glad I 
brought you here. Why, hello, Deane, 
my chappie, what have you got there?” 
he added, as that small personage came 
toddling in, dragging his prize behind 
him. 

“ Papa, man div me pitty ‘ittle fish !”” 
he explained proudly. 

“ What man, my boy?” 

“Big man! pitty man!” 

“ A fisherman we met on the sands,”’ 
interposed Gladys rather quickly, add- 
ing as the door opened to admit the 
nurse: “Here, Julia, Deane is in rather 
a sad plight ; take him, away and make 
him presentable, and ask the cook to let 
him have the trout for his supper.” 

Later, when a full, round moon had 
come up, and was painting a silvery path- 
way out across the bay, Gladys would 
have no lights, but looped the curtains 
back, and sitting by the open window 
took up her well-loved guitar and sang, 
in a soft, rich voice, some of the old 
songs that her father had loved. It was 
the first time in months that Joe had 
heard her sing ; and as he lay on the sofa 
in the shadow, and listened, he was 
vaguely conscious of something new and 
strange in his wife’s voice and face. 
When she had ceased, he said again :— 

“It does me good to see you as you 
are tonight.” 

As he spoke, he arose and went and 
stood beside her, at the window. 

“The doctor was right, dear; the 
change is doing you good. There is a 
sort of look in your face tonight like — 
like the old times, when you was sweet 
Gladys Deane, an’ poor ol’ Joe was noth- 
in’ to you.” 

He laid his hand with wistful gesture 
on her hair, but she evaded the touch by 
resting her gleaming white arms on the 
window sill and leaning out, as if to view 
the moonlit scene that stretched before 
her. Then ina moment she started and 
half drew back ; for some one was sitting 
out there on the upper veranda, close by 
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her window,— some one with his chair 
tilted back within the shadow, his darkly 
handsome face turned toward her, and 
his magnetic eyes looking steadily into 
hers. 

For an instant she yielded to the thrill 
and the spell of that gaze; and in that 
instant Joe, and the stuffy little room 
behind her, were forgotten; her head 
drooped to her crossed arms; an odd, 
dizzy sensation was upon her, and it 
seemed to her that she was drifting out, 
out, over the shining waters, whither 
she knew not, nor cared ; with her hand 
held close in that of the stranger beside 
her. . 

Then suddenly Joe’s voice, tender but 
homely, broke upon her ear, as he care- 
fully folded a shawl about her :— 

“This won’t do, dear ; the night air is 
chilly.” 

She lifted her head. Some other peo- 
ple had come out upon the veranda, and 
those eyes had released her from their 
hold and were gazing dreamily seaward. 

Breaking with an effort the spell that 
was upon her, she slowly arose, saying 
with mechanical distinctness :— 

“Close the window, Joe, if you please ; 
I think I almost fell asleep there.” 

Joe closed the window, and thinking 
only of her, neither saw nor heard any 
one else. 

It was two days later that Gladys was 
again startled from her half-recumbent 
attitude among the rocks by Deane's 
shrill little voice :— 

“Mamma, dere tomes papa an’ big, 
pitty man !”’ 

She started up, and her gaze followed 
the direction of his keen little eyes. Yes, 
he was right. Joe was coming hurriedly 
along the shore towards her, and by his 
side walked the stranger, Deane’s “big, 
pitty man,” looking grander and hand- 
somer than ever, in contrast with Joe’s 
rather short, stout, and commonplace 
figure. 

With a fluttering, sinking sensation at 
her heart, Gladys stood up to meet them. 
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Joe was evidently in a state of hurry and 
excitement, for he began, almost before 
he had reached her, to explain his er- 
rand. 

“ Gladys, my dear, I’ve just had a dis- 
patch, an’ must go to Portland tonight. 
I’m sorry to leave you, but — O, I forgot 
—this is Mr. Rivercourt, an acquaint- 
ance of mine from Portland ; he’s kindly 
offered to take care of you an’ the boy, 
an’ help you to pass the time while I’m 
away.” 

Gladys bowed and smiled, and mur- 
mured some stereotyped phraseof thanks 
for Mr. Rivercourt’s thoughtfulness. 
But Rivercourt held out his hand, and 
she strove in vain to steady the one she 
gave him. It trembled unwillingly in 
his clasp for a moment, then was re- 
leased, and they all turned their steps 
hotelward. 

“It’s quite a relief to me, your being 
here, Rivercourt,” said Joe. “I should n’t 
feel right to leave Gladys all alone, an’ 
I could n’t think of taking her away now, 
just when she’s begun to improve.” 

“Tt will give me pleasure, I assure 


you, to do all I can to help Mrs. Dilway 


’ 


bear the tedium of your absence,” was 
the reply, and Gladys felt, rather than 
saw, the oddly-beautiful eyes of the 
speaker searching her face. 

“T hope you'll like him, dear,” said 
Joe, as he burriedly packed a valise, in 
the privacy of their own rooms. “ He’ll 
make it pleasant for you, if you'll let 
him, I think.” 

“Who is he, Joe?” asked Gladys, as 
she bent over an open trunk. “I never 
met him in Portland.” 

“ No; fact is, I don’t know much about 
him, myself,” said Joe, in the rather 
breathless, fragmentary way of a very 
busy man with his mind on other things. 
‘Met him once or twice, though,” he 
went on, “an’ just now it may be to our 
interest to be civil to him. You see, he 
travels for the Insurance Company, 
and is over here now to report on the 
risks of the company in these little towns 
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on the bay. There’s been so many fires 
this summer that the companies are al] 
gettin’ scared, an’ if the forest fires 
come much closer ’round here, they ’re 
likely to cancel our policies altogether. 
But a good deal depends, just now, on 
Rivercourt’s report ; so keep him busy, 
my girl, an’ don’t give him too much 
time to think of forest fires.” 

Joe smiled with the concluding words, 
and went away, little dreaming of the ex- 
tent to which his parting injunction was 
destined to be carried out. Within three 
days after his departure, Rivercourt had 
arrived at that state of mind wherein 
neither his employers’ interests, nor any 
interests under heaven not connected 
directly with Gladys Dilway, could hold 
his attention. 

Nature, ever fond of producing human 
paradoxes, seemed to have exerted her 
utmost skill in that line upon Allan Riv- 
ercourt. Whatever her crude materials 
may have been, she had certainly mixed 
and blended them well, and had taken 
care to cast them in a mould so perfect 
as to outward seeming, that the power 
of his mere physical beauty held no light 
sway among his fellow-men. Then she 
had added, with lavish hand, that inde- 
scribable magnetic charm of personality 
that is to the beautiful physique what 
rhythm is to music or fragrance to a 
flower. That was the mysterious power 
that, strengthened by a rare intelligence 
and a dominant will, had reached out 
through a pair of wonderful eyes, and 
touched the restless, craving, imagina- 
tive soul of Gladys Dilway. It was asif 
the old, beloved ideal, so long locked 
away in the silent catacombsof her heart, 
had at last found some secret mede of 
egress, and clothing itself in the warm, 
breathing habiliments of a perfect man- 
hood, had suddenly risen and stood be- 
fore her, wielding a scepter to which her 
womanhood —aye, even her wifehood 
and motherhood —must bow submis- 
sion. 

Yet beneath all his fair estate of man 
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hood’s beauty and power,— beneath his 
rich intellectual endowments, and all the 
myriad, sparkling possibilities of a pas- 
sionate, refined, fastidious nature, there 
lay one blur that, all unseen of men, un- 
known even to himself, stamped him a 
walking paradox. It was the lurking pos- 
sibility of evil. Not the small leaven of 
evil that leads manhood to enrich itself 
with peccadilloes, but that power of 
darkness that, given a sufficient incen- 
tive, canturnaman intoademon. Deep, 
deep down it lay, a mere dormant germ 
as yet, its presence all unsuspected by 
him in whose bosom it helda place ; but 
it rested in the fruitful soil of a passion- 
ate, unyielding nature, and like the 
smouldering volcano, awaited with 
dreadful patience the internal holocaust 
that was to signal its outbreak. Cities 
have stood for ages over invisible craters 
that finally have opened and swallowed 
them up ; and even so had Allan River- 
court dwelt for thirty-eight years in daily 
communion with his own soul, without 
learning its hidden possibilities. 

He was a man of the world, in perhaps 
the widest sense of that rather vague 
term, and possibly made up in worldly 
wisdom what he lacked in knowledge of 
self. A selfish, indomitable will, and an 
innate spirit of rebellion against nearly 
all recognized forms of restraint, had led 
him to leave his boyhood’s home and go 
out alone into the world at a very early 
age. He had scarcely turned his major- 
ity when, by the death of his father, he 
came into possession of a fortune that, 
if wisely handled, would have made him 
a millionaire at forty. But little cared 
he for millions, and so his thousands had 
gradually gone as the purchase money 
of many a pleasant experience. There 
were few countries on the globe that he 
had not traveled ; few skies under which 
he had not sported happy hours away ; 
and — shall I add it ?— few nations that 
held not one or more fair representatives 
to whom he had made impetuous love. 

But how was Gladys Dilway to know 
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that last? Could she be expected to 
know what he himself scarcely realized ? 
There was no one to tell her ; and being 
no trifler herself, she held no key to that 
trait in others. So, from the first, what- 
ever misgivings tortured her, distrust of 
him had no place among them. And in 
that she did him only justice ; for how- 
ever he had trifled with the rest of 
womankind, he was in deadly earnest 
with Gladys Dilway. 

She was to him a revelation in many 
ways. Herrareand delicate beauty, and 
a certain matchless grace of manner and 
bearing, had been her first attraction for 
him ; and while that remained the only 
chain that held him, his feeling for her 
may have been only an intensified type 
of the infatuation to which he was no 
stranger. But stride by stride his bond- 
age graduated into something deeper, 
stronger, purer than infatuation, as each 
hour of unbroken intercourse seemed to 
reveal some new and loveable trait in her. 

Truth to tell, however, the strongest 
link in the chain that bound him was her 
utter purity and unapproachableness. 
In three days’ time he was compelled to 
admit to his worldly-wise heart that she 
puzzled him. And she was the first wo- 
man that ever had succeeded in doing 
that. Hitherto he had flattered himself 
that whatever of mystery the great uni- 
verse might hold under lock and key, the 
intricacies of the feminine nature were 
as an open book to him; or asa lyre, 
whose many strings he could touch to 
harmony or discord, as he willed. And 
now, here was an instrument whose key- 
note lay beyond his reach ; at least, so it 
seemed to him during those first tantal- 
izing days of his acquaintance with Mrs. 
Dilway. 

Yet the time soon came when he felt 
that she was not indifferent to him ; and 
his intuition told him unmistakably that 
she was not happy; and that there was 
nothing approaching congeniality be- 
tween herself and the man to whom, by 
some inexplicable trickery of fate, she 
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had suffered herself to be bound. He 
could read the hungry, unmated soul in 
her eyes; and his ear, trained as it was 
to catch the finer and fainter of life’s 
melodies, heard the sad undertone that 
ran through her beautiful voice like an 
zolian strain from the land of the lost. 

All this he could see, and hear, and 
feel; but what he could not do was to 
make her respond to, or seem to under- 
stand, any of his usual methods of ap- 
proach to the citadel of woman’s heart. 
And so he was brought soon to realize 
that here was play for the finest, strong- 
est steel in his mental armory ; and with 
that realization came the first full awak- 
ening of his own nature. The flood- 
gates of his soul were torn from their 
stubborn hinges, and his being was 
swept with a love stronger than death, 
— sweeter far than life. 

Thus was Gladys Dilway the great- 
est revelation in life to him, in that she 
showed him hitherto unseen heights, and 
taught him howto scalethem. That she 
was destined yet to reveal to him the 
depths to which he could descend, neith- 
er he nor she dreamed at that time. 

O, how the days, so precious to him, 
swept by. In his thoughts he likened 
them sometimes to the ripples that 
chased each other over the bosom of the 
bay ; each in its turn to break upon the 
sands in nothingness. But there, he 
told himself bitterly, the analogy ceased ; 
for the ripples would keep on coming, 
and dashing their frail forms to atoms, 
through all the countless ages of time ; 
while the days of this perfect compan- 
ionship must cease, ere long, in one 
great blur of misery that was worse than 
utter annihilation. 

But must they! cease? J/ust they? 
Was the law of Nature, and of Nature’s 
God, to be held of less account than the 
empty mummeries of a priest ? 

Just when this dangerous question first 
took form in his mind, perhaps not even 
he could have told ; but one day he found 
it there, and it was a tenant that did not 
take kindly to eviction. Nor did he try 
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its powers of resistance to any great ex- 
tent ; for the days dwindled, one by one ; 
the fortnight of the husband’s absence 
was rapidly nearing its close, and the 
lover’s frame of mind was approaching 
desperation. In one hour he would pray 
— if the frenzied outcry of an Agnostic 
soul may be called prayer — that the re- 
lentless wheels of time might cease their 
revolutions ; in the next, his soul was 
steeped in adjurations to the powers of 
evil to remove the human clod that lay 
in his path,— to annihilate the man who 
stood between himself and Gladys Dil- 
way. 

But through it all, he kept his out- 
ward calm, and guarded well each pas- 
sionate impulse that might have startled 
and shocked the woman of his love. A 
poet at heart, his thoughts of her were 
wont to take poetic form. “She is like 
this,” he reflected, gathering a leaf on 
whose bosom of gold and green glim- 
mered a single pearl-like drop of dew. 
“She permits me to draw near, and to 
gaze into the limpid depths of her soul ; 
her beautiful eyes give back flash for 
flash, and she trembles and thrills at the 
touch of my hand; but one hot, un- 
guarded breath, and she would vanish, 
thus!” And he stood gazing at the 
empty leaf. 

Yet there came a moment whea he 
breathed that hot, unguarded breath,— 
a moment in which the power of self- 
mastery forsook him. It was the night 
following the day on which he saw her 
read a crude scrawl of a letter, and heard 


‘her say to Deane in a voice that sound- 


ed strained and mechanical, “ Papa will 
come tomorrow.” 

Then Deane had run to him with the 
glad tidings :— 

“Papa tome tomorrow! Papa tome 
tomorrow!” he shouted, little guessing 
how utterly alone he was in his glee. 

In the misery of that moment River- 
court could almost have struck down the 
innocent baby that looked at him with 
Joe Dilway’s honest blue eyes. 

That night, when the few other guests 
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who were staying at* the hotel were re- 
tiring from the veranda with mutual in- 
terchange of good-nights, and Gladys 
was following them, she was detained by 
a touch on her arm and a voice in her 
ear :— 

“ Would you leave me so soon on this 
our last night together? It is not late; 
come with me for a little while longer.” 

Thrilling, trembling, dreading she 
scarcely knew what, she yielded, and 
went with him down to the shore that 
lay whitein the slanting beams of a sink- 
ing moon. 

For a while they walked back and forth 
along the smooth, shining sands, but the 
murmur of the waters at their feet was 
unbroken by their voices. Then, at last, 
he paused abruptly, and turned to look 
down into her face. 

“Weare silent tonight,” he said. “Can 
you tell me why?” 

“T scarcely know,” she answered, turn- 
ing her face from him to look out across 
the shadowy reach of water. 


‘May I tell you why ?”’ 
Knowing well the verge whereon he 


stood, his voice shook and vibrated with 
imprisoned feeling. 

She was close to him; her hand was 
on his arm, and he felt it tremble at his 
words. A tremor ran over her entire 
frame, and her voice was unsteady, as 
she answered hastily :— 

“No, no; [ think we ought to go in. 
See, the moon is going down.” 

She drew her scarf closer about her 
throat, and would have started toward 
the house; but he stood still, and his 
hand closed over hers, on his arm. 

“Yes, I see the moon is going down,” 
he said slowly, looking off for an instant 
to where the disc was just dipping its 
lower rim into the water-line of the hor- 
izon. “But let it I care little 
whether or not it ever rises again. There 
are some things I want to Say to you to- 
night,” he went on impetuously, “if I 
can ever get my thoughts and words so 
arranged as not to pain or offend you. 


go; 
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But you will be kind to me tonight, will 
you not? You will not take offense at 
an unguarded word tonight, will you, 
Gladys, the last night we shall ever stand 
together thus?” 

As her name slipped, almost uncon- 
sciously, from his lips, he felt her start ; 
but she only said questioningly :— 

“The last ? Are you— going away?” 

“Can you ask me that? Does it seem 
to you that I could stay here after — 
after tomorrow? No, no, do not: turn 
from me! O, be kind to me tonight, 
Gladys, for a few moments hence I shall 
have passed out of your life forever. For- 
ever,” he repeated with solemn tender- 
ness, bending to look into her eyes. “O 
Gladys, tell me, do you care ? do you feel 
one throb of the agony that I am endur- 
ing at this moment?” 

She lifted her white face suddenly, and 
he was answered without words ; but at 
the same time she drew back, and said 
falteringly, but witha sweet dignity that 
touched him, even in that tumultuous 
moment : — 

“You have no right to ask that ques- 
tion of me, Mr. Rivercourt; and I no 
right to answer it. Short as is our ac- 
quaintance, it has been too long, if it is 
to culminate in words that were best left 
unspoken. Will you say goodby now, 
and let me go?” 

The hand she had withdrawn from him 
she now held out in farewell. He saw 
it quivering there in the moonlight, but 
he did not touch it. He stood an instant 
with bowed head, in silence. 

“ Yes,” he said at length, half under 
his breath, “I will say goodby.” Then 
he suddenly reached out and drew her 
to his breast, in a wild, irresistible em- 
brace. 

O, the trance of joy that seized and 
held him when he felt that she did not 
resist,— that her sweet lips were not 
unresponsive to his own. Was it min- 
utes, or only seconds, that they stood 
there, in the fragment of heaven they 
had stolen and pulled down to earth? 
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They never knew, and none ever saw, 
unless it were that angel we are taught 
to think of as standing with eyes for- 
ever turned downward, and pen in hand, 
recording the good and the ill of our 
feverish, fitful lives. 

To Rivercourt it seemed but the mer- 
est atom in. the ocean of time, ere the 
quivering form in his arms started from 
him, breaking his clasp with a sudden 
desperate force for which he was unpre- 
pared ; and it seemed that her very lips 
grew livid as she ejaculated :— 

“My God! O my God!” and turning, 
fled from him, across the’sands and into 
the gloom of the trees. 

Rivercourt stood motionless for a long 
time after the last flutter of her white gar- 
ments had disappeared. The glory of 
the moon had vanished from the waters, 
and a chill breeze was blowing in across 
their gray depths; but he knew it not, 
for his veins were throbbing with inward 
fire, and his brain was teeming with a 
hundred fragmentary plans for complet- 
ing his already half-won victory over an 
adverse destiny. 

“Though she were bound by a thous- 
and ties,’ he murmured passionately, “ I 
would break them all; for before high 
heaven, she is mine,—my love, my wife!” 

How the angels of high heaven must 
smile sometimes at our efforts to drag 
them to the support of our anarchical 
propensities. 


IV. 


Hap Rivercourt’s intuitions been a 
shade less subtle than they were, he 
might have made the mistake of seeking 
an interview with Gladys on the morp- 
ing following that night on the shore. 
Naturally, he longed to see her, but 
curbed the desire with a firm hand, and 
allowed her instead to find a note under 
her door when she arose. 

Gladys had slept but little that night, 
and her state of mind, when she arose to 
face a new day, was almost chaotic. Yet, 
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through all the tumult of doubt, self- 
reproach, heart-ache, and shame, there 
ran one shining thread of resolve, and 
had Rivercourt begged to see her, he 
would have been denied. Asit was, she 
trembled at sight of the characteristic 
hand-writing, as striking in the bold 
beauty of its outlines as was the writer 
himself. 

The note began without address of any 
form, and ended without signature; yet, 
as she read, it seemed to her that its 
author’s thrilling tones were sounding in 
her ear. So much is there in the art of 
knowing what to say, and how to say it. 

“If I have caused you one pang of re- 
gret or self-reproach,” he wrote, “try to 
forgive and forget it ; but let the mem- 
ory of last night dwell in your heart and 
keep it warm for me: for, O my love, the 
end is not yet. Weare drifting with a 
tide that sweeps all obstacles before it. 
I am going away for a few days, to avoid 
the pain of seeing 42m come back to you, 
and to give you time for thought,— for 
our common fate rests in your hands, and 
the message you shall have for me when 
I return will mean almost life or death 
tome. A line addressed to Seattle with- 
in the next four days would reach me, 
and — need I add ?— would be precious 
to me beyond expression.” 

That was all, but it bore the impress 
of intense, solemn earnestness. There 
was no doubting that the grave respon- 
sibilities of their position were before 
him in full force while he wrote. More 
than all, there was no distrusting his 
fearlessness and masterful sense of 
power. 

“ The end is not yet,” he had said ; and 


.Gladys, as she read the words, felt them 


to be somehow prophetic, and trembled 
and cowered before the unseen possibili- 
ties of the near future. A strange, new 
sense of guilt was upon her,—a feeling 
akin to that which he must experience 
who has inadvertently dropped the light- 
ed match that wraps a sleeping city in 
flames. — 
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Had the letter been a mere lover’s 
rhapsody of endearing terms and plead- 
ings, or of idle repinings, it could not 
have taken sucha hold upon her. It was 
the innate force of the man, leaping 
through the bold, impetuous lines, that 
impressed her with a sense of danger 
ahead, and gave her a newly awakened 
sense of her own weakness. She knew 
that she was “‘as a house divided against 
itself,”” inasmuch as her own heart was 
allied with him against her. 

It was a white, almost haggard face 
that met Joe’s eyes as he came into the 
little parlor that evening, and a swift 
change swept over his own features as 
he gently lowered Deane from a trium- 
phant perch on his shoulder, and ad- 
vanced, half hesitatingly, to greet his 
wife. But she surprised him by rising 
and coming to meet him with a strange 
eagerness of manner that, to a casual ob- 
server, might have passed for wifely 
gladness at her husband’s return. Her 


first words, too, would have strengthened 
that impression :— 
“O, Joe, lam so glad you have come!” 


she said. “I want to go away from here, 
Joe; I want to go home; I— I— don’t 
feel so well as I did before you left me.” 

Joe’s perceptions, if simple, were not 
dull; and the trembling of her hands, 
and the odd, feverish anxiety of tone and 
manner did not escape him. To him it 
seemed that there was every indication 
that she spoke the truth,— that she was, 
indeed, not as well as when he had left 
her. In a moment the ruling impulse of 
his nature was paramount, — the impulse 
of protecting care for all weaker beings, 
—and his untrained voice dropped in- 
stinctively into a soothing gentleness of 
tone as he drew her to a seat, saying 
simply : — 

“T ought n't to have stayed away so 
long, dear, ought I? I might have known 
it would seem a weary time to you, all 
alone here, in this out-of-the-way place. 
But it just seemed as if I could n't get 
away no sooner. An’ then you looked 
so bright when I left ; an’ I thought Riv- 
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ercourt would be company for you; I 
thought you'd like him. Is he here yet ?” 
“ | — hardly know; it seems to me he 
spoke of going away yesterday. He was 
— kind,— but — Joe, dear, I want to go 
home, — I want to go at once.” 

“So you shall, dear; we shall go to- 
morrow.” 

At the end of a week of waiting at 
Seattle for the message that never 
came, Rivercourt returned to the little 
town by the bay, and learned that the 
Dilways had departed for Portland on 
the day following his own sudden flit- 
ting. The news did not greatly surprise 
him; he had half expected it. He knew 
full well the strife he had inaugurated in 
Gladys Dilway’s breast, and it was nat- 
ural, perhaps, that she should fly from 
him in that first startled hour of revela- 
tion. He even told himself that he 
loved her the better for it, if that were 
possible. 

Yet it was rather a disconsolate lover 
who went out and sat on the veranda to 
consider the situation. 

“ She might have written me a line,” 
he sighed discontentedly. 

It was the loveliest of autumn days, 
but Nature’s smiles were lost on him. 
In vain the sun gilded the bosom of the 
bay with its softest, haziest radiance; in 
vain the sands sparkled, and the white- 
breasted gulls cast flocks of shadows 
here and there, as they dipped and sailed 
in ever-blending, and seemingly never- 
ending, circles. The artist’s eye, the 
poet’s soul, seemed dead within him, and 
stale and flat were the scenes that, one 
short week ago, had embodied an earthly 
paradise for him. 

A sudden thought came to him; he 
sprang up and sought mine host. 

“Did Mr. or Mrs. Dilway leave any 
message or letter for me?” he asked. 

“ None,” was the uncompromising re- 
ply. 

At the post office he fared no better ; 
and after a sleepless, interminable night, 
he too embarked for Portland. 

“ Does she think to drop me thus sum- 
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marily out of her life?” he questioned carried him nearer to her. “If so, by 
as he sped along with the delightful con- the gods, how sweet a lesson I have yet 
sciousness that every passing moment to teach her.” 

Carrie Blake Morgan. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


ONE LIFE, ONE LAW. 


Wuat do we know —what need we know 
Of the great world to which we go? 

We peer into the tomb, and hark: 

Its walls are dim, its doors are dark. 


Be still, O mourning heart, nor seek 

To make the tongueless silence speak : 
Be still, be strong, nor wish to find 
Their way who leave the world behind — 
Voices and forms forever gone 

Into the darkness of the dawn. 


What is their wisdom, sure and fast ?— 
That as men sow they reap at last,— 
That every thought, that every deed, 

Is sown into the soul for seed. 

They have no word we do not know,— 
Nor yet the cherubim aglow 

With God: we know that virtue saves,— 
They know no more beyond the graves. 


Charles Edwin Markham. 
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EARLY DAYS 


Tue fall of 1850 found me in San Fran- 
cisco, returned from the mines on the 
American River. That season some 
friends in the city, with others, had 
started atown at the mouth of the Klam- 
ath River. There were several towns 
founded that summer on the northwest 
coast of the State; on Humboldt Bay 
alone were four. A little farther north 
on the coast, Robert A. Parker and 
others of San Francisco laid out the town 
of Trinidad on the roadstead of that 
name, asa rival of all the others. Parker, 
generally called Bob Parker, owned the 
old Parker House, on Kearney Street, 
opposite the old Plaza, or Portsmouth 
Square, and at one time could command 
as much money as any man in the State ; 
but, of course, we had no rich men in 
those days. 

Some of those connected with the 
town on the Klamath had come down to 
the city to take back supplies for the 
new colony. An old vessel, the bark 
Tarquin, was bought or chartered for the 
purpose. I concluded to join the party 
going up, and on the 15th of November 
we sailed for the mouth of the Klamath. 

A few of those on board were bound 
for Trinidad, at which place it was de- 
signed to touch; but off Cape Mendo- 
cinoa southeasterly storm struck us, and 
we were driven by. For days the vessel 
was laid to, and when the storm abated 
we were off Point St. George, near the 
Oregon line. A breeze sprang up from 
the northwest, before which we headed 
for the Klamath. This wind also beat 
down the heavy seas caused by the storm, 
so that when we arrived off the mouth of 
the river it was comparatively smooth. 

The captain headed for the entrance, 
according to the chart prepared from 
soundings during the summer. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the recent heavy 
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storm had caused the channel to change, 
and we struck a sand spit on the north 
side, which extended nearly across the 
summer channel. After a few heavy 
thumps the old vessel became imbedded 
in the sand nearly broadside on. By the 
aid of friendly Indians, who swarmed the 
beach, a line, attached to a hawser, was 
got on shore, and, under the direction of 
the whites who had come down from the 
town, the hawser was made fast to a 
point of rocks near by, and, with the 
capstan on board, was soon hauled taut. 

Many of us were soon on this rope, 
hand-over-hand, and dangling over the 
seething waters, making for the shore. 
Others preferred to take their chances 
on the vessel. Luckily the tide was ebb, 
and in a few hours the spit was uncov- 
ered nearly to the ship’s side. With the 
assistance of the Indians,who werenaked 
and not afraid of a little surf, the others 
were then brought ashore ; also the car- 
go and the effects of passengers and 
crew. Under the point of rocks near by, 
a blazing fire was made of the driftwood, 
and we were made comfortable for the 
night. This was November 25, ten days 
after starting. 

The heavy surf at floodtide during the 
night broke the old hulk into fragments, 
and the wreckage was strewn along the 
beach. The next day all of us, and the 
cargo and effects saved from the old 
wreck, were transferred to the town, 
about four miles up the river, called 
Klamath City, Thus I was introduced 
to the Klamath country. 

Besides the town mentioned, another 
was surveyed and laid out on the oppo- 
site, or southern bank of the river, and 
nearer its mouth. Up the river about 
forty miles, at the foot of rapids, still 
another town was located, at what was 
considered the head of navigation. But 
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between this point and the mouth, there 
were several bad rapids in the river, 
which would have obstructed navigation 
‘at low stages of the water. All trans- 
portation on the river was then carried 
on by the Indians with their canoes. 

The treacherousness of the entrance 
to the river, owing to the shifting chan- 
nel at its mouth, however, finally forced 
conviction on the most sanguine that the 
Klamath River was not a practicable 
line of communication with the mines of 
the interior. 


Along the coast towards Trinidad, 
below the Klamath, is the remarkable 
bluff known as “Gold Bluff.” It begins 
about ten miles south of the mouth of 
the Klamath, runs southerly along the 
beach about six miles, presenting a face 
to the shore line almost perpendicular, 
in some places quite so, and rises from 
a hundred feet to five hundred, or there- 
abouts, in height. It is composed of 


sand, without a rock or large stone in it, 
yet so compact as to preserve an up- 
right position for several hundred feet, 


as already stated. 

In passing up and down the trail be- 
tween Trinidad and the mouth of the 
Klamath, the attention of parties had 
been attracted to the peculiar black 
sand, sprinkled with fine gold, frequent- 
ly exposed along the foot of this bluff. 
The slackening of the face of the bluff 
by the weather, and the jarring caused 
by the tremendous force of the surf at 
high tides, would at times bring down 
large masses of it. By the action of the 
surf this would be tumbled over and 
dashed up against the bluff, and the re- 
ceding water and undertow would carry 
off the coarser and lighter material down 
the sloping beach towards the sea, while 
the heavier black sand and gold would 
settle down towards the hard pan at the 
toot of the bluff,— the panning process 
of the pioneer placer miner ona grand 
scale, 

In January, 1851, a number of us at 
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the Klamath formed an association, for 
the purpose of working this black sand. 
We took possession of the upper gulch, 
or first break in the bluff going south, 
and nearly three miles from the north- 
erly end. Here we made our camp, con- 
structed log buildings for house, forge, 
and shop; also shed for animals. Our 
company claimed the bluff above our 
camp. A small number of persons in 
San Francisco and two or three at Trin- 
idad joined us. 

Supplies and materia] were shipped to 
us on one of the old steamers running 
to Trinidad, which, taking advantage of 
a smooth sea, anchored off the bluff, as 
near shore as safety would permit, and 
landed the same night at the mouth of 
our gulch. A line was sent ashore, and 
by means of this the things were hauled 
ashore through the surf, the lumber in 
raft, with such things as the water would 
not injure lashed thereto, and other 
goods in water-tight casks. 

The gold being so fine and the black 
sand so heavy, they could not be sepa- 
rated by the ordinary placer mining pro- 
cess. We therefore tried quicksilver, 
placed in the riffles and pockets, made 
in long flumes or sluices. By running 
the golden sand through the sluices, with 
a stream of water barely sufficient to 
move it along, the quicksilver would 
pick up pretty much all the gold before 
it would reach the lower end, and the 
process proved a success. 

When the tide ran out men were sent 
along the beach with pack mules, (a can- 
vas sack being suspended on each side 
of the pack saddle for the sand,) to 
gather up and bring to camp whatever 
black sand remained in sight. A heavy 
surf and extreme high tide would fre- 
quently carry out black sand and all, at 
the foot of the bluff, clean to the hard 
pan. 

Others located in the gulches to the 
south, and operated along the bluff be- 
low our claim. In the meantime great 
excitement was created in San Francis- 
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co in regard to the reported fabulous 
riches of Gold Bluff. Some of this black 
sand, sparkling with fine gold, was shown 
round, and at a meeting of the excited 
gold-seekers it was stated that here was 
a bluff of some six miles, with a beach 
of sand in front many rods wide and sev- 
eral feet deep, and they were allowed to 
infer that the sand exhibited was a fair 
sample of the enormous quantity form- 
ing a beach of the dimensions given. 

The “Gold Mountain” and “Gold 
Lake” frauds were quite innocent jokes 
compared with the Gold Bluff swindle. 
Old hulks of steamers and sailers almost 
without’ number were at once advertised 
for Gold Bluff. Some hundreds were 
being landed at Trinidad. The vanguard 
rushed off pell-mell up the coast, packing 
their blankets and traps, eager to be first 
on the beach where the golden sands 
were “lying around loose” in uncount- 
ed millions. 

Most of them did not stop over night 
if they arrived in time to start back. 
The true situation could be taken in at 
a glance. Of the laterarrivals very few 
went to the bluff at all. Most of the vic- 
tims returned to San Francisco. Many, 
however, went to the bar or placer mines 
on the Klamath, between the junction 
of the Trinity and the mouth of the Sal- 
mon River, and on the latter stream, 
which were just beginning to attract 
attention. 

Our company continued to do fairly 
well at the bluff, but with prudent man- 
agement the net results were only mod- 
erate. Along in the spring I disposed 
of my interest to Colonel A. J. Butler, 
(brother of the noted Ben,) who then 
lived at Trinidad. 


I located at Trinidad in April, 1851, 
after disposing of my interest in the 
Gold Bluff Company, and there began 
practicing law, to which profession I had 
been admitted in Ohio just before join- 
ing the grand army of Argonauts. 

During the spring and summer of 1851 
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Trinidad was a prosperous and lively 
little town. The Gold Bluff craze gave 
it a start, and developments later of gold 
mines on the Klamath and its tributary, 
the Salmon River, contributed to keep 
up its trade and business. At first most 
of the supplies for these mines passed 
through Trinidad. Subsequently Union 
Town, on Humboldt Bay, divided this 
trade with Trinidad. 

There were few wagon roads through 
that region, and none througa the red- 
woods, and the transportation was 
entirely with pack animals. The dense 
forest of giant redwoods was a great ob- 
struction ta communication between the 
towns on the coast and the mines, and 
was then viewed as an evil, rather than 
as a benefit to the country. The great- 
est width through this belt of forest is 
about due east of Trinidad, so the trail 
from that place followed the open coun- 
try along the coast up north some fifteen 
miles, perhaps, and then turned easterly 
to and through the redwoods to the open 
country known as the “ Bald Hills.” The 
redwoods are about ten miles through on 
the line of this trail, and about half way 
through Redwood Creek is crossed. 
This is a considerable stream, and on 
the flat or bottom, near where the trail 
crosses, are found some of the largest 
trees in the whole redwood belt. The 
“ Bald Hills” are the ridges, or water- 
sheds, between rivers flowing into the 
ocean from the Klamath on the north to 
Eel River on the south, and extend from 
the eastern line of the redwoods high up 
towards the main Coast Range. They are 
bald only in the sense of being destitute 
of forest ; but at the springs and along 
the small streams putting into the rivers 
on either side are small trees and shrubs. 
These hills in the season are covered 
with luxuriant natural grasses, and were 
a favorite resort for deer and elk; after- 
wards they furnished a range for the 
packer to recruit his animals. In clear 
weather, from these hills one can see 
over the dark line of redwoods to the 
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ocean, and in foggy weather can look 
down ona billowy sea of vapor. It is 
altogether a picturesque portion of the 
country. 

The first stopping-place east of the 
redwoods was Elk Camp, a notable point 
on the Trinidad trail. The course of the 
Klamath River towards the ocean, for 
seventy or eighty miles above the mouth 
of the Trinity, is southwesterly, and in 
some places nearly south. At the junc- 
tion of the Trinity it makes an abrupt 
bend, and its general course thence is 
northwesterly. In place of the old trail 
by way of the mouth of the Trinity, a 
new one was opened quite early in the 
season. It left the old trail near Elk 
Camp and turned down to the river, 
across which a good ferry was placed by 
a Captain Thompkins, and hence called 
Thompkins’s Ferry. Thence the new 
trail ran northeasterly, and struck across 
the big bend of the Klamath, intersect- 
ing the old trail up towards Orleans Bar, 
the common point where the river was 
crossed again in going to the mines on 
the Salmon and its branches. 


Up to June, 1851, the whole region of 
country between the northern line of 
Mendocino County and Oregon —for- 
tieth to forty-second degrees north lati- 
tude — was unorganized. At the session 
of 1851 the Legislature divided this sec- 
tion by a line from the mouth of Mad 
River, on the coast, and “running 
thence due east to the summit of the 
Coast Range.” The southerly part was 
designated in the Act as Trinity Coun- 
ty, and the northerly, Klamath. The 
summit of the Coast Range was taken to 
be the ridge or crest dividing the waters 
of the Sacramento from the streams 
running westerly into the ocean. This 
formed the eastern boundary of the two 
counties, and as the dividing line was 
about on the forty-first degree north lat- 
itude, the counties were nearly equal in 
SIZe, 

Another Act, passed May 28, 1851, pro- 
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vided for the election of county officers 
and selection of county seat, in these 
counties, to be held on the second Mon- 
day (being the 9th) of June following. It 
also appointed commissioners in each 
county, to designate precincts and offi- 
cers of election, and to receive the re- 
turns and declare the result. 

By the time this Act, or knowledge of 
its passage, reached us at Trinidad, there 
was no time to order printed tickets from 
San Francisco, and no such thing as a 
newspaper or printing press was any 
nearer to us at that day. Tickets had 
therefore to be written, but no ballot re- 
form laws were then in force here. Re- 
gistration of votes was not required, nor 
any particular form or kind of ballot pre- 
scribed ; nor did it make any difference 
what kind of box was used, nor in what 
manner the ballots should be deposited 
therein. An empty cigar-box would 
answer for a ballot urn; and when the 
elector could elbow his way up, he could 
deposit any kind of ballot, either open 
or folded, therein. 

Notwithstanding this free-and -easy 
way of voting, there was very little fraud 
committed in the country districts. The 
people would not submit to be cheated 
or robbed, and not infrequently made 
laws unto themselves to punish the one 
who should attempt it. 

Candidates were soon off for the mines 
canvassing for votes. Two or more were 
up for every office except that of District 
Attorney. Politics did not enter into 
the contest — whether one were a Dem- 
ocrat or a Whig made no difference. 

The election resulted as follows: 

County Judge, Robert E. Woods. 

District Attorney, Walter Van -Dyke. 

Sheriff, W. Clements. 

County Clerk, J. J. Arrington. 

County Treasurer, Robert A. Parker. 

Assessor, A. S. Meyers. 

Surveyor, Charles D. Moore. 

Coroner, E. H. Clements. 

County SEAT, TRINIDAD. 

Woods, the County Judge, was as in- 
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nocent of any knowledge of the law as 
some of the judges chosen by the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance in Kansas, at the election 
in that State last fall; but he soon re- 
signed and left the county, and a lawyer 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


The friendly Indians on the coast and 
Lower Klamath had often warned the 
whites against the Indians on the Klam- 
ath, up towards the junction of the Trin- 
ity, and those on the latter stream were 
represented as “bad Indians.” Not 
much attention was paid to those warn- 
ings, however, they being looked upon 
as a sort of ruse, to ingratiate the Indi- 
ans with the newcomers at the expense 
of their enemies,— a device not limited 
to savages by any means. For this rea- 
son the whites had been less cautious 
than prudence would dictate under the 
circumstances. 

In the summer of 1851,— I am unable 
to give the exact time, as I have pre- 
served no data of the event,—the little 
town of Trinidad was startled by a re- 
port that all the whites at Thompkins’s 
Ferry had been murdered by Indians. 
The Ferry at that time was run by a Mr. 
Blackburn. He was a married man, and 
had his wife with him, a rare thing at 
that time and place. Californians at that 
period, it is hardly necessary to mention, 
were mostly young men and unmarried, 
and the few married men didn’t have 
their wives with them in the mines or on 
the mountain trails ; they were mostly in 
the Eastern States. 

There were half a dozen men or so 
besides Blackburn connected with the 
little camp at the Ferry. The buildings 
were merely posts, with canvas sides and 
top, except that Blackburn had erected 
a smal! house of logs and shakes, a little 
off from the others, for himself and wife. 
The camp was located on a little plateau 
on the southerly side of the river. 

Late in the day preceding the massa- 
cre quite a large party from the mines, 
going to Trinidad, were ferried across 
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theriver. Instead of stopping over night 
there they pushed on for Elk Camp. On 
the way up, after dark, they met an elder- 
ly man on foot, — who, it was afterwards 
learned, was the father of Blackburn, 
of the Ferry. The people at Elk Camp 
tried to dissuade him from leaving so 
late, but he was anxious to see his son 
that night. 

His paternal desire was never grati- 
fied. The hostiles in the plot had mo 
doubt watched every movement. They 
had seen the last party pass the Ferry 
without stopping, thereby leaving only 
the few men who were connected with 
that post. .This was their opportunity, 
and they only had to await the hour of 
night, when their intended victims 
should be sound asleep. In the mean- 
time they had intercepted and murdered 
the elder Blackburn on the trail not far 
from the Ferry. 

As the white men retired to their 
bunks or beds in the canvas houses or 
tents they occupied, every movement 
could be seen by the outlving savages, 
and each one’s position located. The 
Indians at that time used no firearms, 
but in addition to their bows and arrows 
had long, ugly knives, and some few had 
already obtained hatchets. The evi- 
dences of their bloody work showed that 
they had cut through the canvas of the 
tent and cloth houses, and murdered the 
inmates while asleep, or before suffi- 
ciently awakened to defend themselves. 

Some noise, however, happened to 
awaken Blackburn, and he looked out 
just as the Indians, who seemed to him 
to cover the whole plateau, were turning 
towards his little cabin. As it by inspira- 
tion he took in the situation at a glance. 
Seizing a gun, of which he had several 
on hand ready for use, he fired at those 
in advance. They fell back a little, but 
more soon appeared, and they met alike 
reception. By this time Blackburn’s 
wife was at his side loading the guns as 
he fired. The Indians, failing on this 
line, stole around and approached from 
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other points. Small openings, in the 

cabin, however, allowed the inmates to 

discover their movements, and the blaz- 

ing rifles would salute them from what- 

ever direction they came. 

Towards daylight the Indians disap- 
peared, going upthe river. In the morn- 
ing, seeing the coast clear, Blackburn 
ventured down to the river bank, found 
a canoe, and with his wife, escaped down 
the river, and subsequently reached 
Trinidad in safety. It was learned after- 
wards that he had killed a number of the 
hostiles, including some of their leaders, 
and many more were wounded. 

It was towards noon before anyone 
reached the Ferry, when a party from 
the mines arrived on the opposite bank 
of the river. Seeing no movement to 
bring the boat over tor them, and receiv- 
ing no answer to their calls, some of the 
party hunted up an old canoe and crossed 
over for the boat. The horrible sight 
presented at the little camp explained 
the situation of affairs. From the fact 
that Blackburn and wife were missing, 


it was supposed they, too, had been mur- 
dered in trying to escape, and at first it 
was so reported. All the other whites 
there at the time, however, fell victims 
to this first Indian outbreak in that sec- 


tion. For the reasons already stated, I 
cannot give the exact number killed. 

Swift retribution followed upon this 
unprovoked massacre, From Humboldt 
Bay, Trinidad, and the mines men gath- 
ered. Most of them were schooled in 
frontier life, and all well armed. Not 
many days elapsed, therefore, before the 
rancherias, or Indian villages, from 
lhompkins’s Ferry to the mouth of the 
Trinity, were pretty much all wiped out, 
and many Indians belonging to them 
killed, 

This sudden blow checked any further 
hostile demonstration on the part of the 
river Indians; but it was not safe to 
travel alone over the region between the 
coast and the mines, as straggling In- 
dians were liable to be encountered, who 
would not hesitate to kill for plunder. 
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In response to representations and 
petitions by the people of Klamath and 
Western Trinity, bordering on Hum- 
boldt Bay, in regard to Indian troubles, 
Colonel Redick McKee, United States 
Indian agent, came up to investigate 
matters. 

Early in October, 1851, he held acon- 
ference at Durkee’s Ferry, Klamath 
River, at the junction of the Trinity, 
with representatives of Indians on these 
rivers as far as they could be reached. 
In his notice to the public, dated “ Dur- 
kee’s Ferry, Klamath River, October 8, 
1851,” he statesthat “ Atreaty of peace” 
had been concluded by him on behalf of 
the United States with certain tribes, 
giving their names. He says: “ These 
tribes promise to live hereafter in peace 
among themselves and with all the 
whites, and to exert their influence with 
the Redwood and Bald Hill Indians, 
and others not represented at the Coun- 
cil, to induce them to do so likewise. 
Although I believe the Indians are well 
satisfied, and will act in good faith, yet 
as the Bald Hill and Redwood Indians 
were not represented at the Council or 
parties to the treaty, it may not be safe 
for persons to travel through their coun- 
try alone or unarmed for some time 
yet.” 

The Indians he speaks of as unrepre- 
sented, infesting the country between 
the coast and Klamath and Trinity riv- 
ers, were mostly roaming Diggers, not 
living in large tribes or villages, and no 
treaty or understanding could be had 
with them, any more than with the wild 
animals. Besides,the Indians of theriver 
tribes, when disposed to plunder, could 
take to the Bald Hills, away from their 
villages, and their depredations be thus 
charged to the Indians in that region. 
The result was that the whites were 
murdered and their property stolen or 
destroyed after the treaty about the 
same as before, notwithstanding that the 
large river tribes remained apparently 
friendly. 
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Early in 1853, Genera! Hitchcock, in 

command on the Coast, sent up three 
companies of troops under Colonel Bu- 
chanan, one of the companies being in 

command of Capt. U. S. Grant. The 
people up there expected these troops 

would be stationed near the junction of 
the Trinity with the Klamath, so as to 
be in the heart of the Indian country. 

But the officer in charge, who had been 

given discretion in the matter, preferred 

a pleasant site on Humboldt Bay to the 

mountain region for his headquarters, 

and founded Fort Humboldt. Being 
one of the committee sent down by the 
people up there, and on whose applica- 

tion the troops were sent up, I was very 

much disappointed in the outcome. 

I will leave this topic with the remark 
that, notwithstanding the “ Treaty of 
Peace,” and the presence of troops at 
Fort Humboldt, these Indians continued 
to cause trouble for years thereafter, in 
the course of which the lives of many 
whites were sacrificed and much prop- 
erty destroyed. 


In the summer of 1852 the miners 
pushed on up the Klamath a long dis- 
tance above the mouth of the Salmon, 
and by fall a large number had gathered 
on a plateau at the mouth of a stream 
putting down from the northwest, which 
they named “Happy Camp.” They 
worked on this stream, and over the di- 
vide on streams flowing northwesterly 
into Rogue River. 

The mines on these latter were quite 
rich, and attracted a rush of miners. 
They were near to, and some of them 
over, the Oregon line, and the distance 
tothem from Trinidad or Humboldt Bay 
was so great that it became necessary, 
if possible, to find a nearer base of sup- 
plies. The roadstead and anchorage 
southeasterly of Point St. George was 
hit upon, and in the spring of 1853 a 
town was laid out there and called Cres- 
cent City, from the crescent shape of 
the beach. A road was opened to the 
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interior, and the place at once became 
the base of supplies for the new mining 
country mentioned ; in fact, during the 
summer of 1853 it enjoyed what might 
be called a boom, and outstripped Trin- 
idad altogether. 

The people up there were not slow in 
demanding that the county seat should 
be where the most business was, and in 
the fall of 1853 the County Judge and 
other officials of Klamath County moved 
the records from Trinidad to Crescent 
City. At the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture the following January, an Act was 
passed, making Crescent City the coun- 
ty seat of Klamath County, and ratifying 
the action of its officers in moving the 
same from Trinidad. 

In the meantime, Humboldt County, 
formed from the western portion of 
Trinity, was organized in June, 1853, 
and the writer removed from Trinidad 
to Union Town, the county seat of the 
new county. The name of Union Town 
was later changed to Arcata. 

The legislature in February, 1856, 
passed an Act making Orleans Bar the 
county seat of Klamath, the voters ot 
that county, at the preceding Septem- 
ber election, having declared in favor of 
that place by a large majority. But the 
people at and about Crescent City could 
not transact business at Orleans Bar 
with any greater convenience than those 
at the latter place and that part of the 
country could at Crescent City,— the 
mountains dividing them were as hard 
to cross one way as the other,—so in 
1857 the Legislature created Del Norte 
County from the northern portion of 
Klamath, with Crescent City as the 
county seat of the new county. 

Finally Klamath County, thus divid- 
ed, having declined in population and 
resources, and the coast portion being 
separated from the mining portion bya 
wide stretch of unoccupied or sparsely 
settled country, the Legislature in 1874 
passed an Act to annex the territory of 
Klamath to the counties of Siskiyou 
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and Humboldt, and thereupon the east- became incorporated with Humboldt ; 
ern or mining part became attached to and thus one of the old counties of the 
Siskiyou County, and the western, from State became disincorporated, and 
the mouth of the Salmon to the coast, ceased to exist as a political subdivision. 


Walter Van Dyke. 











AN ECSTASY IN YELLOW. 


To and fro, high and low, 
Dicky-bird swings away ; 
Poises and sings with folded wings 
To the golden close of the day. 
What tho’ the skies with storm-clouds lower, 
All dappled with drifting rain, 
He sings and sings thro’ the passing shower 
Till the heavens are blue again. 
Naught cares he for the gloomy weather ; 
There’s never a droop of a yellow feather. 
As for fluff little throat and heart together 
They nearly burst as he sings, 
Like a gay little flute gone mad with glee 
That the fairies have played with stealthily, 


And gifted with golden wings. 
Florence E. Pratt. 
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A PHONOGRAPH PHANTASY. 


OnE to whose lot it had fallen to offi- 
ciate at a daily public exhibition of the 
perfected phonograph, told me that the 
most remarkable feature of his experi- 
ence in that capacity was the incessant 
and monotonous recurrence of this ex- 
clamation : “ Wonderful!” It made him 
feel, he said, like inventing a new word 
to suit the requirements of the case,— 
an impulse that must be shared by many 
who gaze for the first time upon this 
marvel; for, much as one may have 
heard and read of it, he still stands 
amazed in its presence. This seeming 
transference of the very vital principle 
itself to a bit of wood and steel mechan- 
ism —the usurpation, as it were, of the 
powers of a human being — produces a 
novel and singular effect on the mind, 
wrenching it free from its moorings of 
fact, and setting it adrift on the sea of 
It appals the imagin- 


wild speculation. 
ation with visions of what may yet come 


to pass. One is moved to speculate as 
to the fate that would have overtaken 
him who, in the dark days of old, had 
conceived and constructed this thing. 
Deeming both himself and his work out- 
ward and visible symbols of the powers 
of evil, doubtless the superstitious pop- 
ulace would have consigned one to ig- 
nominy, the other to oblivion. 
Somewhat after this fashion my re- 
flections ran as I came home from my 
first visit to the phonograph. Such had 
been its exhilarating effect that, al- 
though I was very tired, I mounted with 
a brisk and buoyant tread the three 
flights of stairs to my sky parlor. Ab- 
stractedly I prepared and disposed of my 
cup of cocoa and my mutton chop; then, 
discarding my street costume, I donned 
my tea gown, or what did humbler duty 
therefor, and settled myself to spend the 
evening in the company of one who, the 


philosophers tell us, should always af- 
ford us the best society. 

Without, all was cheerless. As fora 
week past, the rain fell in a steady, mo- 
notonous drizzle ; but somehow tonight 
it failed to have the usual depressing 
effect. Close at my elbow stood my 
small table, with its reading lamp and 
tempting array of new magazines (the 
sole luxury I permitted myself) ; but in- 
stead of seizing one I dallied idly with 
the paper cutter, and my thoughts re- 
verted to the exhibition of the afternoon. 

Visions of the splendid possibilities 
of the instryment, as they promised to 
unfold themselves in the near future, 
danced through my brain. I seemed to 
see vast halls thronged with assembled 
multitudes, rich and poor, high and low, 
all drinking in magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of the singer, or 
burning words as they fell from the or- 
ator’s lips, all contained within that 
mysterious, tiny chamber. Again I saw 
it, messenger of cheer in distant lands, 
in desert wilds ; in the court room, con- 
founding the guilty, delivering the inno- 
cent; gladdening the mourner’s heart 
with the sound of a voice that is still, 
yet lives forever. And once more, thun- 
dering forth in a universal tongue the 
utterances of the statesman, the sage, 
and the reformer,—tones that reached 
the uttermost ends of the earth, binding 
the peoples in bonds of sympathy and 
brotherhood. 

Rapidly, in kaleidoscopic changes, 
these images of fancy flitted through my 
mind’s chamber ; then the shifting lights 
grew steady, the variegated tints blend- 
ing into one mellow tone that pervaded 
both inner and outer space. The out- 
lines of the room became less and less 
distinct, until they were merged in those 
of a much larger one, strange to me. 
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Without feeling the least surprise, I 
saw seated therein, and talking with each 
other, two women. One was young and 
charming,but her face was discontented. 
She held in her lap some bright colored 
wools. The placid countenance of the 
other bore witness, in its softened simil- 
itude, to the closest of human relation- 
ships. 

“Well, Lucy, my dear,” she was say- 
ing in gentle tones, “ you know the time- 
honored comparison about marriage, and 
should be satisfied with having drawn 
ever so small a prize. From what I have 
seen of Willis since I have been here, I 
judge him to be far above the average 
man and husband. When you have lived 
as long as I have, and seen as much of 
life, you will learn to be more indulgent 
to the few faults that have fallen to your 
share.” 

“Yes, mother, I know you are right, 
and I haveno real grounds for complaint. 
I suppose Willis zs a tolerably good hus- 
band, as husbands go; still,”— the fair 
brow was puckered, the small foot tapped 
the floor impatiently,—“ one can scarce- 
ly help feeling disappointed, after ex- 
pecting so much. If he were only not 
quite so selfish, more attentive to my 
wants, and less to his own! and I can’t 
bear to see a man so vain of his appear- 
ance!” 

“ But think, Lucy, how much worse if 
he were idle, dissipated, or unfaithful,” 
expostulated the older woman. 

“Yes, yes, know. All men are self- 
ish, and there is nothing to do,but be 
resigned to one’s lot.” 

As the young wife uttered these words 
with a sigh, my eye, roving around the 
room, alighted on a person I had not as 
yet seen. 

Perched upon the arm of an easy chair 
sat an extremely odd-looking figure,—a 
gaunt frame, long, lank limbs that hung 
dangling over the chair, a cadaverous 
visage, framed in straggling locks of 
coarse black hair, small, keen eyes, from 


which quicksilver glances shot forth, a 
" 
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pointed chin, wide, sunken jaws, and a 
pair of ears, large and flaming red, which 
moved slowly back and forth. Such was 
the make-up of this strange and unpre- 
possessing creature, whose presence the 
other occupants of the room seemed 
completely to ignore. 

“Who and what can he be?” I won- 
dered. 

The sight of him affected me so 
strangely that I hastily left the room, 
and went out into the street. Here, 
amid the throng, each so bent on reach- 
ing his own destination in the shortest 
possible time as to ignore a similar de- 
sire on the part of every one else, I 
found myself following in the footsteps 
of two men, and enacting the réle of 
unwilling listener to their conversation. 

Both were young, well dressed, and 
wore an air of refinement and leisure. 
The one on my right was a particularly 
handsome man. 

“ Thanks, old fellow,” he was saying 
to his companion with a light laugh. “I 
am indeed a ‘lucky dog,’ as you say, and 
well deserve all the felicitations my 
friends can offer. Yes, a hundred and 
fifty thousand is not to be sneered at.” 

“You’re very much in love, of course,” 
said his friend, with a tinge of. sarcasm 
in his tone. 

“Of course,” he answered. ‘ Why 
should n’t I be? It’s just as easy to 
love a rich girl as a poor one, isn’t it? 
Anda trifle easier, I should say.” 

“ And she reciprocates your devotion, 
doubtless.” 

“Well, I guess so! She’s ‘dead gone,’ 
poor little dear, and I flatter myself I 
play the disinterested dodge to perfec- 
tion when I’m with her. Love her for 
herself alone, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. It works firstrate.” And 
again he laughed his low, self-satisfied 
laugh. 

There was a pause, 

“Well, I hope you mean to reform 
after you ’re married, and not break her 
heart.” 
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“Reform? O, I don’t know about 
that. I can’t be expected to give up all 
my bachelor pleasures, you know. I 
dare say we shall get along as well as 
most couples in these prosaic times.” 

The other did not reply. 

Here I happened to glance around, 
and saw following closely in our wake, 
with shuffling, uneven gait, the creature 
I had just left. 

His appearance produced in mea 
stronger sentiment of repugnance than 
before, but it led this time to quite an 
opposite course of action. I became 
seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
follow, instead of fleeing from him. 

But this I soon found was no easy mat- 
ter. He seemed to gowith the speed of 
the wind, his snaky strands of hair 
streaming out behind him. I was con- 


scious of making a tremendous effort to 
overtake him, of getting out of breath, 
of stumbling and regaining my footing, 
of passing rows upon rows of houses, 
and turning numberless corners. 

At last, completely exhausted, I sank 
upon the pavement, cursing the fate that 


had brought me to this pass, when there 
he was, bending over and almost touch- 
ing me with his big, bony hand, and 
saying in a shrill falsetto voice : 

“ You seem, ma’am, to manifest quite 
a partiality for my society. I will give 
you the opportunity of enjoying it for a 
while longer, though I warn you that 
some unpleasant experiences may be in 
store for you. Come, you shall accom- 
pany me on my rounds.” 

The small, steely eyes glittered with 
unnatural brilliancy, and the huge mouth 
was distended from ear to ear in an un- 
canny grin. Shuddering, I motioned him 
away, but finally, urged on by the same 
unaccountable impulse that had brought 
me thus far, [ rose to my feet and sig- 
nified my willingness to go. 

We got over the ground very rapidly, 
and this time without the slightest con- 
sciousness of effort on my part; and 
soon found ourselves inside a large and 
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finely furnished building, in a room 
which I saw must be a gentlemen’s club 
room. 

Our entrance was unobserved, and we 
remained for some time, until the occu- 
pants, one by one, had departed, with 
the exception of one young man with a 
very pleasing face, who seemed ab- 
sorbed in the newspaper. Suddenly the 
silence was broken by a voice,— a sweet, 
well-modulated woman’s voice; and it 
said, slowly and distinctly, these words: 

“QO yes, I suppose Willis is a tolerably 
good nusband, as husbands go; still one 
can hardly help. feeling disappointed, 
after expecting so much.” 

Startled, the young man glanced un- 
easily around. 

“ Lucy’s voice!” he muttered ; “but 
where can she be ?”’ 

“ Where indeed ?” I wondered also. 

“If he were only not quite so selfish,” 
went on the voice; “more attentive to 
my wants, and less to his own! and I 
can’t bear to see a man so vain of his 
appearance.” 

At this the listener sprang to his feet 
and began to pace the floor. 

* Aha! So that is her opinion of me, 
isit ?” he said aloud, and angrily. “ Self- 
ish and vain,am 1? Thanks, my dear; 
you have become early disillusioned ;” 
and he laughed bitterly. , 

Then another voice fell on his ear: 

“ But think, Lucy, how much worse if 
he were idle, dissipated, or unfaithful.” 
And then came the wife’s reply. 

He stopped short ; his eyes flashed fire 
from under his lowering brow. 

“ Resigned to her lot !”’ he exclaimed. 
“So it has come to this. Our married 
happiness has been indeed short-lived. 
As to you, madam, | owe you thanks for 
your noble defense of my character !” 

He threw back his head and laughed 
again, then resumed his tread. 

All this time I remained lost in 
amazement. What could it mean? I 
thought of my strange companion, whose 
presence I had almost forgotten. There 
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he stood in the furthest corner of the 
room, and radiating from him in all di- 
rections were silver wires as fine as a 
hair. I also saw that he held in his hand 
a curious object,— a dainty, delicate in- 
strument, fashioned of gold, with han- 
dles and attachments deftly wrought and 
studded with gems. This, in spite of the 
novelty of its form, I recognized at once. 
It was the phonograph in miniature. 

Alas, that this noble machine should 
be degraded to such base uses! For now 
the mystery of the voice was solved. 

“Miserable eavesdropper and mis- 
chief-maker!”’ I said to myself. “This, 
then, is his nefarious scheme,—an ar- 
rangement similar to the detective cam- 
era, invented by himself, doubtless, to 
serve his evil purposes.” 

Here he beckoned to me with a leer 
of triumph, and I followed him, but no 
sooner had we left the place than my in- 
dignation broke forth, and turning to 
him I demanded his name and errand. 

He replied in a pompous tone, oddly 
at variance with his grotesque appear- 
ance : 

“T am an emissary of Truth, and I 
serve her interests |” 

“What?” I said, scornfully. ‘Do you 
cail it serving the interests of truth to 
sow seeds of strife and hatred between 
husband and wife? Seeds that, taking 
root in the dark soil of anger and sus- 
picion, shall grow intoa mighty tree, to 
overshadow their path through life ?”’ 

“Tt is my mission,” he replied calmly, 
“to tear the veil of illusion, through 
which they see so darkly, from men’s 
eyes, and bare their gaze to the glorious 
Light of .Truth.” 

“But they are not prepared for it ; it 
dazzles, it scorches, it agonizes! Why 
not have left him in his ignorance? He 
was happier so!”’ 

“Tenorance and truth,” he said orac- 
ularly, “cannot exist together.” 

During this conversation we had been 
going on, and were now in the midst of 
quite different surroundings. I looked 
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about me, and saw four bare white walls, 
the lower portion covered with a black 
tablet. The charactersthereon inscribed, 
the rows of desks, and the slight, pale 
woman seated on a raised wooden plat- 
form, plainly indicated the character of 
the place. The late afternoon sunshine 
streamed into the room, across the dusty, 
lettered boards still unvisited by the jan- 
itor’s broom, and an unwonted hush 
was over all. 

Soon, however, this was rudely broken 
by the sound of girlish laughter, a mer- 
ry, reckless peal that rang and echoed 
throughout the great room. 

The woman at the desk started, and 
glanced nervously toward the door, then 
paused, pencil suspended in air, while a 
look of bewilderment overspread her 
features. 

The burst of merriment was followed 
by words,— cutting, contemptuous, cru- 
el, as only the speech of a schoolgirl can 
be. 

“ Good-looking!” rang the shrill tre- 
ble. “That scrawny bag-o-bones, with 


her false bang, and her squint, and such 
acomplexion! What lunatic would ever 
call her good looking ?”’ 

The listener drew a quick, gasping 
breath, and as it issued from her lips 
again, a faint “ Ah!” was heard. 


x») 


“She’s a regular ‘chromo,’ ” contin- 
ued the voice ; ‘and she’s nothing of a 
teacher either; she doesn’t explain 
things zear so well as Miss Brookes. 
But don’t she ¢hink she knows it all, 
though? My! she’s awful conceited.” 

The voice gave place to another, a 
more agreeable one. 

“T wonder what makes her dress. so 
outlandishly,” it said, ‘‘and do up her 
hair in that ridiculous style. It’s time 
she got a new dress, too. I’m tired of 
seeing her in that faded brown rag.” 

“Ts n’t it too killing, girls,” struck in 
another, “when she says, ‘Please give 
me your undivided attention for a few 
moments, young ladies, while I elucidate 
this subject.’ ”’ 
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Here the teacher's voice and manner 
were mimicked, and successfully, to 
judge by the chorus of merry shouts 
that applauded the performance. 

The subject of this ridicule, who had 
sat staring into vacancy during it all, 
now dropped her head into her hands, 
murmuring faintly, “ Laura,—‘e¢ /z, 
Brute!’” Abitter little smile hovered 
for a moment about the corners of her 
mouth, then I saw the tears trickle 
through her thin fingers. 

I could bear it nolon ger, but hastened 
away, Closely followed by my companion. 
Once in the street I turned on him, and 
addressed him in passionate reproach. 

“ How dare you, —spy, evil-doer, — 
call yourself Truth’s messenger? She 
has no need of such as you. She is 
mighty and will ;,revail. You are noth- 
ing less than a fiend!” 

“ Have it so if you like,” he answered, 
his eyes emitting fiery sparks, “—the 
Fiend of the Phonograph. But let us 
go on.’ 

“ No,” I cried, “I will go no farther. 
1 have had enough and a surfeit.” 

Nevertheless I was constrained to fol- 
low, and realized that I was in an office 
in the back of a large building,— a small, 
dingy place, into which no ray of sun- 
light ever penetrated. 

Leaning back in a revolving chair, a 
shrewd yet kindly expression on his fea- 
tures, sat a portly man of about middle 
age, fingering his gold watch-chain as he 
cast his eye over some accounts. 

The fiend of the phonograph hadtaken 
up his position, and in atrice the follow- 
ing colloquy, just as originally uttered, 
was reproduced : . 

“QO yes, Sharpsleigh prides himself, 
so I’ve been told, on his liberal treat- 
ment of his men. Considers sixty-five 
dollars a month a munificent sum on 
which to support a family, of course ; al- 
though he himself can squander that 
amount without thinking on floral dec- 
orations for a high tea, or a couple of 
bottles of old wine.” 
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“Never you mind ; the day of reckon” 
ing is at hand, and a hard day it will be 
for all the squeezing, grasping old sin- 
ners,— Sharpsieigh and his sort. Inthat 
day there will be no more white slaves, 
and no money kings. They'll be swept 
from off the face of the earth, and we’ll 
have a chance on it, for the first time.” 

‘“‘T saw poor Blascome last night ; he’s 
about desperate; hasn’t got another 
position yet, and five babies at home to 
feed. That was ad—n cruel thing of 
Sharpsleigh to turn him off. He only 
did what they alldo. Violated his trust, 
indeed ! Swindled his employer, did he ? 
Well, one thing is sure. Where Blas- 
come has stolen his tens, Sharpsleigh 
has stolen his millions!” 

The man of business listened to all 
this, at first with a blank stare of aston- 
ishment, which rapidly gave place to 
wrath and amazement; and as the last 
words were uttered he could no longer 
contain himself, but gave vent to his ire 
aloud. 

“The devil! So that’s the way they 
spend their time, is it? Abusing me be- 
hind my back, and talking anarchism!” 

He brought his fist down on the desk 
with a force that scattered the papers in 
every direction. 

“Ungrateful rascals! I'll teach them 
a lesson they ’ll never forget !” 

He wound up with an imprecation, 
and strode from the office, banging the 
door loudly after him. 

The countenance of the fiend wore 
again that sardonic leer of triumph. 

What was to be done? I had loosed 
on him the lightnings of my wrath in 
vain. Perhaps milder measures would 
avail. 

“T would ask of you, sir,” I said, mild- 


ly, “what you have accomplished by 


thus hardening this man’s heart still 
more against his employés? Surely, 
nothing but incalculable harm can re- 
sult from such methods. Then why use 
them? Or why not at least report pleas- 
ant speeches,— kindly criticism ?” 
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“Ah, I never happen to be around 
when they are uttered, you know. But 
I must remind you that it is idle to rail 
at me or call me to account, for I am 
merely an instrument in the hands of 
higher powers ; and a feeble one at that. 
Did I not rally to my aid other forces, I 
should accomplish little. Strange to 
say, my most effective allies are the pas- 
sions that dominate your own breasts. 
You know them well ; the chief is called 
self-love.”’ 

By this time we had reached quite a 
different locality, and after mounting 
several flights of stairs, entered a small, 
bare room, in which, seated at a rough 
table, was a youthful. form, — of which 
sex it was difficult in the dim light to dis- 
cern. One slender white hand pushed 
back the thickly-clustering hair from a 
broad, low brow, while the large, dark 
eyes, with hollows under them, eagerly 
scanned the contents of a letter. A long- 
drawn sigh followed, and the words, low, 
but distinctly uttered : 

“ Ah! Not so bad, after all. I must 
expect adverse criticism, and this is not 
severe. All that eventually succeed have 
met with just such discouragements. It 
must serve but as an incentive to fur- 
ther effort.” 

And now, out of the dimness and hush, 
there came a sound I was beginning to 
dread, as one dreads the sound of clods 
on the coffin lid,— the ominous click of 
the tiny instrument in the hands of the 
fiend; and then followed words like 
these: 

“There, poor devil, I’ve drawn it as 
mild as possible. These fellows are all 
so deuced highstrung and sensitive, 
they'd go off and commit suicide if you 
told them the truth, and you’d have 
their deaths on your hands. No, there’s 
no hope for him; none whatever! Not 
a particle of merit, either of manner or 
matter. Not even clever imitation.” 

Slowly, deliberately, in all its naked 
candor and severity, came the sentence } 
softened by no kindly glance, no linger- 
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ing, reluctant utterance. It smote on 
the ear of the young aspirant like the 
knell of doom; it seared into his brain 
like red-hot iron. The last vestige of 
color left his face; wild-eyed and hag- 
gard he stared into vacancy. Then, pass- 
ing his hand across his brow, on which 
great drops of moisture had gathered, in 
a dazed, mechanical way he repeated the 
words: ‘ Poor devil! no hope for him, 
none whatever.” 

A silence followed, so profound that 
I could hear my own heart beat loudly, 
in sympathy with the unfortunate victim 
of the fiend’s malice. There he sat as 
if changed to stone, his form and fea- 
tures rigid and motionless. 

And now through the pale, phosphor- 
escent glow that lit up the room, I dis- 
cerned the form of the fiend, swaying 
back and forth, his pipe-stem legs crossed 
on high as he crouched on the floor, and 
clasped by his wiry arms, revealing his 
claws like an eagle’s talons, and_his feet 
shod with nails like those in the coffin 
lid. His evil countenance was alight 
with mocking, malignant triumph, as he 
crooned to himself a weird snatch of 
song. 

Shuddering, I turned from the sight. 
Sick at heart and weary of soul, I cared 
not what further was to be my fate. But 
my trials were not yet ended. A mist 
passed before my eyes, the scene was 
blotted from my view, and another took 
its place. 

I was in a room, large, luxurious, be- 
speaking wealth and taste. On arichly 
upholstered couch reclined in an atti- 
tude of negligent grace a fair young 
woman. Her dainty robe swept the 
floor. One arm was thrown above her 
head, the other held a letter pressed to 
her bosom. On her parted lips rested a 
happy smile. Lost in blissful reverie, 
she lay there, the incarnation of youth, 
beauty, and joy. 

Behind the rich hangings at the head 
of the couch, crept with stealthy tread 
the fiend of the phonograph. 
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In an instant I divined what was to 
follow ; the conversation I had everheard 
in the street flashed into my-memory. | 
held my breath, and a chill crept to my 
heart, as I listened for the fatal words. 
Too soon they came, borne on the ear of 
the dreaming girl. 

“Thanks, old fellow,” drawled the 
lazy, flippant tones. “I am indeed a 
lucky dog, and well deserve all the felici- 
tations of my friends. Yes, a hundred 
and fifty thousand is not to be sneered 
— 

There was a startled exclamation from 
the occupant of the lounge, and a mur- 
mur of “ Harold!” while she raised her- 
self to a sitting posture, and clutching 
the pillows with both hands, listened 
with dilated eyes and quickly drawn 
breath. 

** Just as easy to fall in love witha rich 
girl as a poor one, and a trifle easier, I 
should say. O, yes, she’s dead 
gone on me, poor little dear, and I flat- 
ter myself I play the disinterested dodge 
to perfection. Love her for herself 


alone, you know, and ail that sort of 


”” 


thing. It works first rate. 

A spasm passed over the features of 
the listener, but she did not move, only 
clutched the pillows more tightly, and 
drew quicker breaths. 

“Reform? O, I don’t know about 
that. I can’t be expected to give up all 
my bachelor pleasures, you know. | 
dare say we shall get along as well as 
most couples in these prosaic times !” 

The voice ceased; but now another 
was heard, crying in tones like the wail 
of the lost, “ Harold! Harold!” 

Down from the couch she’slipped to 
the floor, and falling on her knees beside 
it, buried her teeth in its silken folds, 
then lifted her face, white and drawn 
with agony, to heaven. 

Then she rose to her feet, and draw- 
ing a jeweled circlet from her finger, 
fiercely ground it to pieces under her 
heel. The note she had held she tore 
into a thousand pieces, and then flung 
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herself, face downward, upon the lounge. 

The hangings parted, and there stood 
revealed the form of the fiend of the pho- 
nograph. To my fancy he seemed now 
transformed into the very semblance of 
that abhorred shape. In the elongated 
visage, with its blank expression and 
waxen pallor, I recognized the cylinder 
of the machine; his body was square like 
the box, from the corners of which de- 
pended his tube-like limbs, with their 
trumpet-shaped extremities. He was 
indeed the veritable living phonograph. 

Though well-nigh overcome with 
loathing and horror, I rallied all my 
strength fora last attempt, and facing 
him, poured forth the lava-flood of my 
passion : 

“Offspring of the evil one, minister 
of the powers of darkness,— cursed be 
the hour when you were conceived in 
the mind of man, and wrought into out- 
ward shape! Better far that the human 
voice, stifled in its earliest utterance, had 
been confined forever within its prison 
walls of flesh,—better that silence 
should brood forever over this planet,— 
than that broken hearts and ruined lives 
should follow in the wake of your pro- 
gress! Engine of destruction, herald of 
evil tidings, in the name of all that is 
good and holy, I adjure you to cease!” 

I paused, but there was no reply. I 
looked in vain for the fiend of the pho- 
nograph, but he was gone. 


As a child, wearied out with play, lies 
stretched on the soft sand of the sea- 
beach, with the breakers dashing and 
roaring rear him, so I lay, as it were, 
helplessly on the edge of the limitless 
expanse of space, while spheres rolled 
on in their appointed way, and all the 
mighty phenomena of the universe were 
enacted befure me. 

Rapt, dazed, amid the play of gigantic 
forces, I knew not the passage of time ; 
but at length a great peace and calm 
succeeded, the rolling spheres disap- 
peared from view, and the petty things 
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of life on this earth were again revealed. 
Human beings came and went, as be- 
fore, to their daily tasks, their pursuits 
and pastimes ; as before, there was toil 
and struggle, laughter, and tears, and 
strife. But a change had come over all. 
I sat in the crowded mart, and watched 
the ebb and flow of the great human tide, 
and now and then I discerned a face or 
form that seemed familiar. 

One was a woman whom [had seen in 
some far-away time, overwhelmed with 
mortification and dismay, stricken and 
wounded to the core. But now how 
changed! Although she bore the weight 
of years on her shoulders, and on her 
features the traces of many trials, yet 
her step was light, and her heart also, 
as it seemed. With her were scores of 
young girls,— merry, thoughtlessthings, 
but all apparently under the spell of her 
benign influence, for they listened to 
her words of counsel and reproof, and 
gazed at her with faces full of confidence 
and affection. 

And now from a building, a magnifi- 
cent structure of solid masonry, I sawa 
man emerge. His broad shoulders were 
stooped and his face lined with care, but 
I recognized it, although the former 
shrewdness was displaced by foresight, 
and pity and charity by broad benevo- 
lence. In and out of the building passed 
files of men with cheerful, happy faces, 
and they greeted him as a friend. 

Next my attention was drawn to a 
couple who, as they walked hand in hand, 
looked into each other’s eyes and smiled. 
Beside them trooped their children ; the 
tall youth, the maiden just verging into 
womanhood, and the frolicsome young- 
sters; and they gazed at one another 
with trust and love, as though each knew 
what was in the other’s heart, and was 
not afraid. 

The sight made my heart glad, and I 
rejoiced that the bitter distrust and re- 
sentment were gone forever. 

Then, as I wandered here and there, 
I came upon one whose deep and stead- 
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fast eyes marked the thinker; but in 
them the fierce fires of ambition no 
longer blazed. In their stead shone the 
steady light of strong and high endeav- 
or. Dazzled no longer by poetic visions, 
he had taken his place in the world of 
stern realities, and he now stood forth 
as a leader of men. The crowd that fol- 
lowed him echoed his words of hope and 
courage, caught the infection of his en- 
thusiasm, and pressed onward. 

And I saw one more that I knew. A 
woman, still young and fair, stood in the 
midst of a crowd of her own sex, but 
their mien was spiritless, and their looks 
bespoke poverty and toil. The folds of 
her long gown she had gathered up in 
one hand, and with the other dispensed 
gifts therefrom, which were to the recip- 
ients as though they had quaffed of the 
elixir of life, for they raised their droop- 
ing heads and stepped firmly away, and 
I knew the gifts were not of this world’s 
goods, but offerings whose value was 
everything — and nothing. 

This was the maiden I had left long 
ago, prostrated in the abandonment of 
grief and despair. The old love-light had 
vanished from her eyes, and in its stead 
shone another, holier and purer,— that 
of the love of kind,—and its radiance 
was diffused all around. 

“Ah yes,” I mused, “time indeed 
works wonders,— heals all wounds, re- 
pairs all wrongs. But surely time alone 
has not wrought these subtle and mar- 
velous changes.” 

“You are right,’ whispered a small 
voice in my ear; “and it is I, whom you 
called fiend, who have done it.” 

Startled, I turned, but saw no one. 

‘Where, and what are you?” I cried, 
bewildered; “you also must be meta- 
morphosed, for I cannot see you.” 

“Not so,” replied the voice ; “I am 
still and ever the same. In many di- 
verse forms I come to men, and they see 
me as they have eyes to see, and judge 
me according to their light.” 

“Then ’tis you who have wrought 
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these marvels ?” I inquired, in humility 
and awe. 

“As an instrument only ; still do I 
obey those higher powers, still call to 
my aid mysterious forces of the human 
soul. But fierce and mighty struggles 
have been waged, and the worthy and 
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righteous ones have arisen and con- 
quered their ignoble foes.” 
“ And your name,— your true name?”’ 
“Ah, that I may not reveal. The 
highest by which mortals have yet des- 
ignated me is — Insight.” 
5. S. 


DOUBTS CONCERNING EVOLUTION. 


At the present time the doctrines of 
evolution are widely accepted. They are 
creeping into text-books, are openly ad- 
vocated in public lectures, and are de- 
fended by good men,— Christian men as 
well as unbelievers. Moreover, here in 
California, these doctrines are so lucidly 
explained by Professor Joseph LeConte, 
a man whom we all hold in the highest 
esteem, that the veriest doubter concern- 
ing their truth, after reading his books 
and listening to his lectures, can hardly 
fail to adapt and then adopt the words 
of King Agrippa, and say, “ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be an Evolutionist.” 

On the other hand, I believe that 
many intelligent people still hesitate 
about accepting as true the theory of 
evolution, and that very sturdy doubts 
arise in their minds whenever the sub- 
ject is considered in a serious light. Its 
suppositions are so numerous and so far 
reaching, its conclusions so contrary to 
the results of common experience, that 
the conservative mind, at-least, is in- 
clined to pause long before giving its 
full acquiescence. To express reasons 
for doubting the truth of the theory, 
widely accepted though it may be, is the 
object of this article. Evolution has an 
abundance of able defenders ; but truth 
is not settled by majorities. 

In a treatment of this subject we may 
consider questions concerning the ori- 


gin of life, questions concerning the ori- 
gin of species, and questions concerning 
the origin of man. Let us discuss the 
most obvious point first, namely, the 
question of the origin of species. It is 
here that the evolution theory offers its 
most reasonable suggestions, the origin 
of man being in one sense only the ori- 
gin of another species, and the origin of 
life being something concerning which 
the advocates of the theory are not fully 
agreed. It must, however, enter into 
the discussion in a very important sense. 
Respecting then the origin of species, 
we may remark that the theory of evo- 
lution assumes that what we commonly 
call species are merely more or less fixed 
varieties, which have originated from 
other species or varieties,and these from 
others, and so on, back to simple, origin- 
al, living things, whose origin we wil 
discuss lateron. The trees which grow 
in the forests, which shade our streets, 
or which fill our orchards, do not, ac- 
cording to the theory, belong to ever 
fixed species, but are offshoots, descend- 
ants from other trees, which in the dim 
past were very different from those 
that we see around us today. And 
these ancient trees were derived from 
others differing from them, the forms 
growing simpler as we go backwards, 
until we reach the simplest one-celled 
vegetable, like the Protococcus of the 
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snow or the Alga of the water. The 
apple tree, with its rounded top, fragrant 
flowers, and fleshy fruits ; the pine, with 
its needles, its pitch, and its cones ; the 
palm, with its huge leaves, its endoge- 
nous trunk, its sweet dates or rich nuts ; 
the oak, with its acorns, the willow, with 
its catkins, the eucalyptus, with its fra- 
grant leaves ; the walnut, the cedar, the 
cherry, the fig ; the acacia, with its pods, 
the magnolia, with its huge flowers, to 
say nothing of the numberless shrubs, 
herbs, ferns, and mosses which make up 
the vegetable kingdom ; all of these, and 
thousands of others, which perished be- 
fore the advent of man upon the earth,— 
all of these, it is taught, were derived 
from a common ancestry, and by vary- 
ing surroundings, by natural selection, 
by changes of environment, by gradual 
and long continued variations, or by 
more rapid changes during critical peri- 
ods, have come to be what they noware ; 
have gradually become fixed, and now 
seem to be permanent genera or species, 
but are really only naturally modified 
forms of the original kind of vegetable 
life. 

Now ali this seems to conflict with our 
ordinary ideas of nature, and to be con- 
trary to what is going on in the world at 
the present time. ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” And yet, when you plant 
an apple seed, are you sure what the 
fruit will be? No; the young tree may 
bear red apples or it may produce green 
ones ; they may chance to be sweet or 
they may be sour; for there are exceed- 
ing many varieties of apples in our or- 
chards, and the busy bees so mix the 
pollen of the different blossoms that it 
would require superhuman wisdom to 
trace the elements of the seed back to 
their sources, and determine their rela- 
tive influence ; still, each tree will bear 
apples, not pears, nor quinces, nor any 
other fruit. And what-is-true of apple 
trees is true of all others. Were it not 
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so the whole vegetable world would be 
in confusion. 

Nowif this is true at the present time, 
when was the law changed? I know 
that it is contended that the large, suc- 
culent apples of the markets are borne 
on trees that have been improved from 
the wild crab; but the crab tree is an 
apple-tree, nevertheless. When was the 
crab-tree derived from something that 
was not an apple tree, and how came it 
to change into an apple tree? 

In answer to these questions, we may 
remark that man has been able greatly 
to modify many vegetable productions. 
Witness the comparatively recent 
changes in the potato plant. The small, 
almost worthless tubers of the wild po- 
tato have changed, under the force of 
intelligent cultivation, to the large, 
starchy, nutritious vegetables, which fur- 
nish so many people a large portion of 
their food. Mind has been at work; 
mind and nature have changed the size, 
the quality, the productiveness of the 
solanum tuberosum ; but neither mind 
nor nature, nor both combined, have, so 
far as we know, ever in the slightest de- 
gree changed the species. Potatoes are 
potatoes still, and always will be. The 
present law of vegetation is that intelli- 
gent cuRivation of almost any plant will 
either change the original in one way or 
another, or, what is more likely, will 
produce several distinct varieties ; but 
that all these changed forms are but 
mere modifications of the original spe- 
cies, and that, when deprived of intelli- 
gent cultivation, they all tend to revert 
to the original form. In all this we find 
no buttress for a belief in evolution. | 

Nor does geology furnish us with the 
much-sought-for proofs. That the old 
vegetation disappeared, and that a new 
group of plants took its place, is evident ; 
but that the latter sprang from the 
seeds of the former is not clear. Sup- 
pose that in the dim future some anti- 
quarian should undertake to explore 
the evidences of the existence and de- 
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velopment of man in California. Dig- 
ging in the mounds along our coast, he 
would find stone arrow-heads, mortars, 
and other undoubted remains of the In- 

dians. Examining the fields near some 

of these tumuli, he might come upon a 

ruined mission church, built of adobe 

or rough stone, which showed unmis- 
takable characteristics of the architect- 
ure of the Spanish Christian. Later 
remains would reveal the monuments of 
another civilization, pointing more to 
English origin than to Castilian. Now, 
if he were a sane man, he would not ar- 
gue that the Indian developed into the 

Spaniard, and the Spaniard into the 
Anglo-Saxon. At least, he would be in- 
clined to question the facts very closely 
before arriving at so extraordinary a con- 
clusion. We know that the Spaniard dis- 
placed the Indian, and the Anglo-Saxon 
displaced the Spaniard. And yet the 
Indian is not quite extinct, and the 
Spaniard is still moderately vigorous, 
though no more the ruler. Perhaps the 
Chinaman will in time supplant the pres- 
ent dominant race ; but if he does, it will 
be by a process of insinuation, and not 
oneof transformation. Now, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that in some similar 
way the Carboniferous flora was crowded 
out by the Jurassic, and the Jurassic by 
theTertiary? Remnants, indeed, remain, 
somewhat altered in their habits, like the 
remnants of the old Indian and Spanish 
inhabitants of California ; but their pres- 
ence only intensifies the probability that 
the new plants are not the descendants, 
but the conquerors of the old. 

The question at once arises, whence 
came these new invaders, and what was 
their origin? Of this I will treat pres- 
ently. But first let me remark that what 
I have said in regard to trees and plants 
applies with still greater force to the 
animal world. How vast the number, 
and how varied the species of animals ! 
Is it likely that they all had their origin 
in one form of life? Are there any 

changes at the present time that tend 
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to support such atheory? It is true that 
we see many and very diverse varieties 
of certain species, especially those that 
have received the most attention from 
the hands of man. The dog, for instance, 
exists as the great, shaggy Newfound- 
land or St. Bernard, or as the tight girt- 
ed greyhound, as the petted poodle or 
the despised “yellow dog” ; but in every 
case he is a dog, and not a wolf, and his 
fellow dogs recognize him as such, too. 
Hens differ amazingly ; new breeds peri- 
odically come into existence and into 
fashion ; but turn them loose, and they 
will al] seek the barnyard, and soon your 
fancy breéds will become corrupt. By 
the exercise of intelligent selection and 
training, man is able to emphasize cer- 
tain points and to produce new breeds, 
but not to change the essential structure 
nor to alter the specific characteristics. 

I would not deny that there are nu- 
merous varieties, both of animals and of 
plants, that have originated in a natural 
way, and that some of these have re- 
ceived specific names. Neither would I 
presume to lay down any fixed rules by 
which we can always readily decide 
whether an organism, differing in some 
respects from its neighbor, really be- 
longs to another species, or is only an 
unusual variety of a well-known species ; 
there are too many elements entering 
into the problem to allow one to express 
an opinion without a careful considera- 
tion of the individual case. Still, it is 
true that wild plants and animals are less 
likely to display many varieties than 
those that have long been under the 
care of man. And the reason is obvious : 
man applies his intelligence to the prob- 
lem, and imposes artificial conditions to 
which the organism more or less readily 
responds. Some of these responses im- 
pair vitality, and the race becomes weak. 
Conditions that would destroy the 


identity of the species, however, result 
in its death. , 

Another, and a still more weighty 
cause for doubt arises from the inability 
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of the evolution theory to satisfactorily 
account for the original introduction of 
life. Unless life has existed on the earth 
from eternity (and who believes that ?)it 
must have had a beginning. And that 
beginning must have had a cause, either 
natural or supernatural. Granted that 
it was the former, would the conditions 
under which it worked be likely for- 
ever to disappear? And if that cause 
worked in one instance, might it not 
have worked in others? If the monad 
could have been evolved from a matrix of 
mud, and sent forth into the water with 
the power gradually to change, so that its 
descendants would become fishes, why 
might not that same matrix have given 
rise to a one-celled ovum, which, nursed 
for a few weeks longer in its fostering 
embrace, and supplied with a greater 
amount of the same nourishment, should 
have added cell to cell and organ to or- 
gan, and at length have gone out into 
the primitive ocean, a real, living fish ? 

But the theory that life originated 
from a natural cause, or under natural 
conditions, has never been substantiated. 
By natural conditions, I here mean such 
as exist in the world at the present time, 
or such as may reasonably be supposed 
to have existed during the formative 
periods of its existence, and are not 
opposed to any known law. As far as 
negative results can prove anything, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that 
now life always proceeds from life, and 
never from dead materials. I know that 
it is said that under “conditions now 
inconceivable” the non-living may have 
given rise to the living. But are incon- 
ceivable conditions a satisfactory foun- 
dation on which to build a theory? I 
admit that certain schools of evolution- 
ists assume the existence of simple or- 
ganisms, and seek to trace the story of 
their descendants, not the history of 
their ancestors. But I contend that the 
forces which produced life in one form 
were able to produce it in another. 
Moreover, since we are ignorant of the 
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beginning of life upon the planet, why 
may we not reasonably suppose that it 
was introduced at different times and in 
various forms; in short, in a succession 
of forms, such as would be best suited 
to the varying conditions of the water, 
the earth, and the air ? 

But if life originated in a supernatural 
manner, that is, according to a law that 
is not constantly in force, there can be 
no objection to the supposition that it 
was introduced from time to time and 
under different forms, according to the 
will of the maker of that special law. If 
we say that we have no knowledge of 
this law-maker, still the conditions are 
no more inconceivable in the one case 
than in the other. And in either case, 
the conclusion that life was introduced 
in different forms and at various times 
rests upon perfectly reasonable grounds. 

It is an unquestioned fact that from 
very early times there have existed a 
vast number of dissimilar species, of 
both plants and animals. If climatic 
influences, or the effects of food and 
habitat have changed the simple dwell- 
ers on the primeval earth into such an 
array, how happened it that the results 
were so dissimilar under like conditions? 
Does not the argument for evolution, as 
it is commonly presented, prove too 
much? How is it that some have been 
changed and not others? Look at the 
so-called science of Astrology. Of sev- 
eral men whose natal hours were the 
same, do we find the career of any two 
necessarily alike? But would they not 
have been, if a peculiar aspect of the 
planets similarly affects all the helpless 
innocents who simultaneously arrive’in 
this vale of tears? Astrology, if it 
proves anything, proves too much. Is 
it not so with Evolution ? 

Go into a garden and note the profu- 
sion of plants. Here are tall trees, there 
shrubs abound ; in this bed are tall lilies, 
in that one are lowly violets. The soil 
is the same in all parts of the garden, 
the weather is the same, the culture is 











identical. But is there any tendency on 
the part of the plants to change their 
habits and become alike? Ah, but, you 
say, the specieshave become fixed. Well, 
when were they plastic? Go into the 
primeval forest, where for untold centu- 
ries the most dissimilar plants have been 
growing side by side; or go to the 
ocean’s rim, where the breakers have 
been dashing and the surf has been roll- 
ing with almost unchanged conditions 
since early geological times; in both 
these situations you will find diversity, 
variety, and stability. Surely, there are 
like conditions, with very unlike results. 
In the forest are trees, shrubs, vines, 
flowering plants, ferns, mosses, the fungi, 
and these of many kinds. At the ocean’s 
rim there are sea-weeds in great profu- 
sion; the olive-green Fucus, scarcely 
different from that of the Silurian seas, 
the bright green Ulva, the exquisitely 
beautiful algze, the stony corallines, and 
the simple diatoms. I say simple, mean- 
ing that they have but few cells; butin the 
wonderful escutcheons that are stamped 
upon their shells, wheels of intricate pat- 
tern, lattice work with the most exquisite 
lines, crosses, curves, and angles,—in all 
these they are far from simple. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that all this vast 
array of diverse families, various genera, 
and innumerable species had a common 
origin, in the no matter how distant 
past? If so, why, under precisely the 
same conditions, did the original living 
germ give rise to such widely varying 
forms? And if the diatom be consid- 
ered a very near approach to the prime- 
eval germ, how happened it that all the 
diatoms did not develop into something 
higher, or why didthey become so vastly 
and intricately diversified? Is there not 
a whole world of significance ‘in the 
stamping of these tiny coins from na- 
ture’s mint, and do they not most elo- 
quently protest against the theory that 
gives them all a common origin? I can- 
not believe that the present laws of being 
permit of such changes as are claimed 
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by theadvocates of the evolution theory. 

These doubts are strengthened when 
we reflect on the ancestry that would 
be needed for some species, if we should 
credit the theory. Take, for instance, 
the elephant and the whale, the giant of 
the land and the leviathan of the sea. 
What was their ancestry, and whence 
came they? In regard to the whales, it 
is inferred from certain embryonic pecv- 
liarities that they originated from some 
marsh-loving quadruped, which probably 
ventured into deeper and deeper water, 
and finally forsook the land altogether. 
During this process, or while he was in 
the water, his members were gradually 
transformed ; his tail became strength- 
ened, his hind legs obliterated, and his 
teeth lost, except for a little time during 
the foetal stage of his life. 

But is it not very strange, if such be 
the truth, that none of the remains of 
this marsh monster have been found? 
And is it not stranger still, that such 
marvelous changes should take place in 
his structure ? Why should he assume 
such vast proportions, so far exceeding 
those of any other mammal? Not simply 
because he lives in the sea, where food 
abounds ; the seals live there also. Why 
should the baleen plates, the crowning 
nostrils, the powerful paddles, and the 
great tail have appeared so mysteri- 
ously, if they are but a derivation from 
some unknown link connecting these 
monsters of the deep with the lords of 
the dry land? Do you answer that, 
for such an animal as the whale is, all 
these peculiarities are essential, or at 
least highly useful? Granted: but do 
such marvelous modifications come to an 
animal simply because they would be 
convenient or helpful? Whales need 
baleen plates and a flat tongue in order 
to enable them to strain the immense 
mouthfuls of watér that they take in, 
and retain the luckless little creatures 
that they employ as food. They find 
the organs extremely useful, no doubt ; 
in fact, they could hardly live without 
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them. How, then, fared it with the 
marsh-loving ancestor who had cut loose 
from the land before his whalebone had 
developed? And why did it develop at 
all, even if he clung to his marshy haunts 
and gnashed the waves in a vain attempt 
to get a good mouthful of pteropods? 
Did the attempt to strain water result 
in the elongation of the ridges of the 
palate, or cid the elongation take place 
first, and the effort to strain water come 
afterwards? No, no; with all respect 
for those who look at the matter differ- 
ently, I believe that when the conditions 
of the sea were suitable for these mon- 
sters, they were created, fully-formed, 
well-developed whales ; created ona cer- 
tain plan, to be sure,— the plan of the 
vertebrate mammal; but created dis- 
tinct, generically and specifically. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by “a 
certain plan.” The steam-engine is a ma- 
chine of remarkable structure. It has 
had, in one sense of the term, a wonder- 
ful evolution. It is based on certain 


principles, the foundation one of whieh 


is the expansibility of steam, and its 
ability, when confined in a cylinder, to 
give motion to a piston. The steam- 
engine was first used for pumping, then 
for turning machinery, then for propel- 
ing boats, and now its crowning devel- 
opment is seen in the locomotive. There 
is a plan, a likeness, a similarity, which 
runs through all steam-engines, whether 
they be found in the mine, in the mill, 
beneath the deck of the steamship, or 
on the railroad track. But the locomo- 
tive is not formed from the mine engine; 
it is made new, and is sw gexerts. And 
yet, the same principles are seen in both. 
May it not be so with the gezxera of an- 
imals? The whale and the elephant 
both have backbones, joinced limbs, 
warm blood, and a hundred homologous 
organs. They are both mammals, both 
are sagacious, and are gifted with acute 
But otherwise they are as un 
as the monster locomotive that 
pulls the heavy train over the Sierras, 


senses, 


like 
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and the compound engines of the 
Charleston. Similarity of structure ar- 
gues powerfully for unity of plan, but 
by no means proves identity of origin. 
And what if certain abortive organs 
are seen in the embryo, or in the adult, 
even ; teeth in the jaw of the unborn 


‘whale, and minute pelvic bones in the 


body of the old one? It is but a mani- 
festation of the great plan, a trace of 
primary thought, perhaps,— not neces- 
sarily an inheritance from a far differ- 
ent ancestor. Do you say that an all- 
wise Creator would not permit useless 
organs in anewcreation? But if evo- 
lution is true, he does permit them to 
continue indefinitely in a derived organ- 
ism, when he might have made a law that 
they should vanish as soon as they were 
no longer useful. The supposition is as 
probable in the one case as in the other: 
But even if they were inherited, how 
can we account for their first appear- 
ance, before there was any ancestor to 
be imitated ? 

What has been said concerning the 
whales will apply essentially to other an- 
imals also. The elephant has been men- 
tioned as a most singular type, for which 
it would be difficult to imagine a proper 
ancestor. His trunk isa nose indeed, 
but how different from noses in general ! 
And yet it is essential to his very life; 
without it he would be truly helpless, for 
his neck is so short and thick that it 
would be impossible for him to bring his 
mouth to the ground. 

The bat is another highly specialized 
animal. In many respects it resembles 
the mole, but its hands are enormously 
expanded, and the exceedingly long 
fingers are connected by a soft mem- 
brane, making a most serviceable wing. 
Is it not extremély likely, provided the 
development theory is true, that both the 
mole and the bat sprang from a common 
ancestor? And was not that ancestor 
probably a wingless, though not a leg- 
less mammal? Now, how came the bat to 
acquire his wings? Did he attempt to 
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spring into the air to seize a passing in- 
sect, and reach out his paws to catch it ? 
And did those paws gradually become 
enlarged, till, after some generations, 
they were real wings? But what hap- 
pened in the meantime to those connect- 
ing links whose wings were but partly 
developed? A bat with wings only half 
grown would be a helpless creature, and 
would surely perish. A mole with hands 
terminating in long, slender fingers, 
would be helpless, and would perish. 
There is no middle ground. If the an- 
cestor of the bat was a terrestrial crea- 
ture, with limbs fitted for walking, then 
it must have given birth toa full-fledged 
bat, fitted for flying. There could have 
been no middle stage, for such a crea- 
ture would have been helpless, and must 
have perished. The theory of natural 
selection and gradual variation would not 
apply in this case, however it might in 
others. But do you say that it would be 
no more wonderful for a mole to give 
birth to a bat, than for a crawling cater- 
pillar to change into a winged butterfly ? 
I admit that the transformation of in- 
sects is inscrutable and full of mystery, 
but still, we must remember that the 
butterfly is but one segment of a perfect 
circle. There is in the life history of the 
butterfly no true analogy to the deriva- 
tion of a distinct species, since it chron- 
icles only the changes of a single indi- 
vidual, mysterious as those changes may 
be. And is not the problem of the or- 
igin of the butterfly as difficult as that 
of the bat? Whence came the flying in- 
sects, and how did they attain wings? 
Were they originated by-the vaulting 
leaps of a sand-flea? I prefer to believe 
that when the air was ready for them, 
when their food was provided, when the 
climate was suitable, that then they 
were created directly; that they were 
then furnished with their curious or- 


gans and endowed with their mysterious 
instincts. 

Another and a very different point 
that challenges our attention is, the 
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length of time that is claimed by most 
of the upholders of the system of evolu 
tion. It is true that all are not agreed 
as to the immense stretch of ages that 
would be necessary to allow time for the 
gradual changes from the very simple to 
the very complex; but it is generally es- 
timated that tens, if not hundreds, of 
millions of years would be required for 
the mighty transformations. But if I 
mistake not the present trend of 
thought, the inconceivable numbers 
that have been freely used in both 
astronomy and geology, are now looked 
upon with some distrust. Recent in- 
vestigations have cut off, in some cases, 
a very large portion from the estimates 
that were made a few years ago. In 
proof of this assertion, let me quote from 
afew standard authorities. And first, 
from Newcomb and Holden’s Astron- 
omy, p. 501: 

“It [the universe] must have had a 
beginning within a certain number of 
years, which we cannot yet calculate, but 
which cannot much exceed 20,000,000, 
and it must end in a chaos of cold, dead 
globes at a calculable time in the future, 
when the sun and stars shall have radi- 
ated away all their heat, unless it is re- 
created by the action of forces of which 
we at present know nothing.” 

Now, if twenty million years reaches 
back to the beginning of the present 
order of things, how long can life have 
existed upon the earth? How much of 
that: time must have been necessary for 
the formation of the planets, and for 
their gradual cooling, so that life would 
have been possible? Surely, if the es- 
timate of these eminent astronomers is 
tolerably correct, not many millions of 
years ago the very first living creatures 
appeared in the waters of the primeval 
ocean ; and the Silurian times, though 
vastly distant still, are not removed from 
our age by an immeasurable time ; while 
the more recent geological epochs are 
brought much nearer than is commonly 
supposed, 
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But do we depend wholly upon the 
testimony of astronomers ? I answer, no. 
Geologists, too, are finding that toogreat 
estimates have been made with refer- 
ence to the time that has elapsed since 
certain changes took place. In Prof. 
Wright’s recent book on “The Great Ice 
Age,” a striking example of this reduc- 
tion is recorded. He is discussing the 
length of time that has elapsed since 
the close of the Glacial Epoch. As is 
well known, the gorge made by the re- 
treating Falls of Niagara is considered 
as an index of the required time. The 
number of years required for the cutting 
out of this remarkable gorge has been 
very variously estimated. The French 
expert, Desor, reckoned the necessary 
time as hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions of years. Sir Charles Lyell, 
some fifty years ago, estimated the time 
necessary as thirty-five thousand years. 
About the time that the latter estimate 
was made, Professor Hall had permanent 
bounds set, showing the exact place of 
the falls at that period. Recent esti- 
mates, based upon careful measurements 
of the rapidity with which the falls have 
been receding since these bounds were 
set, show a much smaller figure than the 
estimates of Sir Charles. To be specific, 
in 1886 Mr. C. K. Gilbert, of the United 
States Geological Survey, a man well fit- 
ted to make a careful and trustworthy 
estimate, reported as follows : “ The max- 
imum length of time since the birth of 
the falls by the separation of the lakes is 
only seven thousand years, and even this 
small measure may need significant re- 
duction.” A careful discussion of the 
movements of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
near Minneapolis, gives their age as 
less than eight thousand years. Similar 
results, which I will not take time to re- 
count, have been obtained from examin- 
ations of various glacial and post-glacial 
phenomena. 

Suffice it to say that events which not 
long ago were believed to have taken 
place some thirty-five thousand years 
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before our era, are now satisfactorily 
proved to have happened within less 
than a quarter of that time. When we 
calmly consider the measures that 
mark the times of more distant geologi- 
cal events, I believe we shall find that 
they have been greatly over-estimated. 
It is but natural that this change of 
thought should occur. When the old 
belief that the beginning of creation 
preceded our time by only about six 
thousand years was shown to be unten- 
able, the pendulum of speculation swung 
to the other extreme, and it stopped only 
when it had reached hundreds of mil- 
lions of years. It is now returning, and 
it will settle at an intermediate point, a 
point which careful investigation and 
calm judgment is now fixing, and fixing, 
if I mistake not, at a very moderate 
figure. 

Now this decrease in the length of 
geological time has a decided bearing on 
the question at issue. To be sure, it 
does not settle the truth or falsity of the 
theory of evolution, but it tends to ren- 
der that theory far less probable. One 
of the necessities, according to one 
school of its advocates, is an almost un- 
limited amount of time, in which the 
changes very gradually took place. If 
it is shown that the whole existence of 
a certain species has occupied but a frac- 
tion of that required time, what shall we 
say for the truth of the theory? And 
even if we accept the far more reason- 
able notion of critical periods with rapid 
transformations, still I think that a ma- 
terial decrease in the available timetends 
to make one distrustful of a theory which 
assumes that the changes, though com- 
paratively rapid at times, were separated 
by long ages of quiet. 

Finally, the theory of evolution is an 
attractive theory, and I do not wonder 
that it has been so widely adopted. It 
apparently offers an easy solution for 
multitudes of knotty problems, and its 
promises are many and flattering. In 
such an age as the present, men are 
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eager for comprehensive conclusions. 
And yet, when we consider the results 
to which the theory logically leads, re- 
sults unwarranted by ordinary experi- 
ence and ordinary reasoning, when we 
consider the points at which it fails, and 
the possibilities of error in the proofs 
urged in its favor, when we consider the 
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possibility of explaining the phenomena 
of nature on other grounds, and the prob- 
ability that coming years will throw new 
light on the great problems of creation, 
do we not well, while acknowledging all 
its merits, to retain doubts concerning 
the truth of the theory of evolution? 
Josiah Keep. 





ORIGIN OF ORGANIC FORMS—IS IT BY 
SUPERNATURAL PROCESS 


IT has been truly said that in order to 
criticise any theory profitably it is neces- 
sary first, not only to understand it, but 
to sympathize with it,—one must be 
able to view it from the standpoint of its 
advocates. Two persons who look at a 
question from opposite points of view 
argue in vain. It is certain that Mr. 
Keep has not been able to place himself 
at the standpoint of modern thought on 
this subject. This is the whole difficulty, 
and to point it out is perhaps the suffi- 
cient answer to his essay. The point of 
view is pre-Darwinian. Every difficulty 
which he has so skillfully arrayed, and 
many more besides, have been brought 
out with equal skill by Darwin himself 
in his numerous works. To undertake 
to answer all these now would be to 
ignore all that has been done, and to go 
over the whole subject again. This is 
of course impossible. Even d004s which 
are now written for the express purpose 
of clearing up the subject to the popular 
mind are compelled to start from a more 
advanced plane of thought than this. 

I shall not —I cannot — therefore take 
up these difficulties seriatim. All I can 
do is to clear up some fundamental mis- 
conceptions concerning the origin of life 
and the origin of species. But it will be 
asked, Am I in sympathetic relation with 
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the view of the essayist; am /, by my 
own canon, in position to criticise fairly ? 
I believe I am. I have already been 
through this phase of thought. For a 
long time I held similar views, and was 
only driven reluctantly, and against 
strong feelings, by the sheer force of 
reason to my present position. 

The theory of evolution is not condi- 
tioned, as many suppose, on its ability 
to explain the origin of life, — to imagine 
so is to misunderstand the true function 
and domain of science. The domain of 
science includes only secondary causes, 
or processes by which things come 
about. Or, if we like it better, we may 
define it as the modes of operation of the 
First Cause. We trace these processes 
as far back as we can. If we find a limit, 
that does not invalidate the previous ex- 
planation. We simply acknowledge our 
inability to go any farther, but do not — 
or ought not — imagine that where our 
knowledge stops, there also natural pro- 
cesses stop, and supernatural methods 
begin. Suppose we accepted the earth 
as it now is, and knew nothing of how it 
became so; still there would bea science 
— physical geography — which studied 
the laws of its forms and forces. When 
we learn that the earth has gradually, 
through an immense lapse of time, be- 
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come what it is, then we study also the 
laws of this gradual becoming, and we 
have the science of geology. We may 
be able to go no farther, — we may not 
be able to imagine how the earth origin- 
ated; but this does not invalidate the 
science of geology ; nor do we imagine 
that because our knowledge ceases, nat- 
ural processes also cease at this point. 
The attempt to go still farther, and ex- 
plain the origin of the. earth by a nebu- 
lar hypothesis, or otherwise, constitutes 
—if it deserve the name — the science 
of cosmology. In all departments the 
same is true. It is not necessary to 
explain the origin of matter to have a 
physical science, nor the origin of ele- 
ments to have a chemical science. 

So is it exactly in the matter of the 
theory of evolution. In our explanation 
we go backas far as wecan. If we can- 
not do better, we may commence, as Dar- 
win at first did, with four or five distinct 
pians of structure already established, 
and show how from them present forms 
might have arisen. The fact of not be- 
ing able to explain the origin of the dif- 
ferent primal forms does not invalidate 
our reasoning; neither do we imagine 
that because we cannot explain the sup- 
posed primal forms, they came by mirac- 
ulous process. By profounder study and 
greater knowledge, we now see reasons 
for tracing the organic kingdom back to 
one primal living form of simplest struc- 
ture. How this primal form originated 
we do not know, and cannot imagine. 
But this does not invalidate the evolu- 
tion theory, nor do we conclude that the 
primal form came by other than a nat- 
ural process. 

But the essayist assumes (1) that it 
did not come by natural forces and a 
natural process, for if so the same forces 
would produce similar results now. But 
this never occurs. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, the origin of life must be super- 
natural. But (2) if the origin of the first 
life was supernatural, then it is probable 
that the origin of each subsequent kind 
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of life (species) was also supernatural 
We will take up the first of these prop- 
ositions now,—the other will come up 
later. 

It is true that every attempt to gen- 
erate life de novo has failed. I believe 
it will always fail. But the complexity 
of the problem is so great that any num- 
ber of failures is not sufficient to con- 
vince us of its impossibility. It is evo- 
lution itselfythat makes its impossibility 
certain. Evolution does not go back- 
ward, and begin again at its starting 
point. It moves ever forward in some 
direction. In evolution, golden oppor- 
tunities come but once. For example, 
supposing man originated by evolution 
from some lower form of animal; if he 
were today destroyed there is no possi- 
bility that he would be re-formed by 
evolution from any existing animal. No 
existing form of animal is on its way 
man-ward. They have all gone out of 
the way. There is none going right,— 
no, not one. Supposing mammals to 


have originated from reptiles, as they 
probably did; if mammals were all de- 


stroyed, there is no possibility according 
to the law of evolution that any existing 
form of reptile would be transformed 
into a mammal. So, also, supposing life 
to have originated from dead matter and 
physical or chemical forces ; if life were 
swept away today from the face of the 
earth, there is no possibility that it 
should be relighted by any natural pro- 
cess, 7. ¢., it would not be relighted at 
all. The golden opportunity of favor- 
able conditions is past for ever. The 
conditions under which so wonderful a 
transformation could take place are so 
complex that they could occur but once 
in the history of a planet. 

Nor is this law peculiar to the living 
kingdom. The same is true of the inor- 
ganic world. Suppose that what we call 
elements had originated from still sim- 
pler elements in the primal nebula, (as 
seems probable to be the case in the 
sun now,) yet it is simply impossible 
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that we should be able to prove this ex- 
perimentally by decomposing and re- 
composing these elements ; because the 
source of all our heat and all our chemical 
work is the chemical affinity between 
these very elements. The formation of 
elements—even though by natural pro- 
cess —can take place but once in the 
history of a planet. I repeat, then, that 
the fact that we cannot produce life de 
novo experimentally, so far from being 
any evidence against evolution, is just 
what a true conception of evolution 
would lead us to expect. 

We have, I think, disposed of the first 
proposition,— viz : that the origin of life 
was supernatural. We have shown (1) 
that even if this were true it would not 
invalidate evolution as a subsequent pro- 
cess ; and (2) that the fact that life does 
not zow originate de novo by natural 
process is no evidence that it did not so 
originate once in the history of the 
earth. As to the second proposition, 
viz: that if life originated by super- 
natural process, then, also, all subse- 
quent transformations of forms of life 
were also supernatural; we would ask 
the essayist to push this proposition to 
its logical conclusion. He doubtless be- 
lieves that matter originated by super- 
natural means ; therefore, according to 
his logic, all subsequent transformations 
of matter are also by supernatural 
means. On this view, what becomes of 
our science? 

But the second and most important 
question is the origin of species. I say 
species, but the limitation of the question 
to these is itself an evidence of a pre- 
Darwinian standpoint. It is true that 
Darwin called his original work “ Origin 
of Species,” but this was only in defer- 
ence to the then prevailing view,— only 
because up to that time species were re- 
garded as the immutable medals of cre- 
ation,— ultimate elements of taxonomy. 
If these were shown to be transmutable, 
much more were all other organic kinds 
transmutable. But at present no biolo- 
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gist imagines that there is anything 
peculiar in this regard about species 
which is not predicable of genera, fam- 
ilies, orders, or any other kind of kind. 
But let this pass for the present. 

The essayist in the early portion of his 
article says that the conclusions of evo- 
lution are so contrary to common expe- 
rience, that the intelligent mind hesi- 
tates to accept them. This is a most 
extraordinary statement. Does he mean 
that the miraculous origin of species is 
more in accordance with common expe- 
rience? Knowing as we do that the 
living forms which have inhabited the 
earth have-been continually changing, 
which theory, I ask, is most in accord- 
ance with common experience, — that 
they have been gradually transformed 
by natural process, or that there has 
been a continued succession of millions 
of the most stupendous miracles, in the 
form of exterminationsand re-creations? 
Where do we find the common experi- 
ence of such miraculous creation? Are 
there any forms of any kind — organic 
or inorganic, living or dead —that did 
not, so far as we know, come by a gradu- 
al process of transformation? The earth 
was once supposed to have been made 
at once ; now we know that it became 
what we now find it by a gradual pro- 
cess of transformation. Mountains and 
valleys were once supposed to have 
been made at once out of hand, as we 
now see them; now we trace the whole 
life-history of mountains,— their em- 
bryonic conditions, their birth, their 
growth, their decay, their death, and 
even find the rocky bones of extinct 
mountains. The process is still going 
on under our eyes, if we will only use 
them. Soil was once supposed to have 
been made at once as a clothing, to 
cover the rocky nakedness of the new- 
born Earth, and to afford a foothold for 
plants, and suitable material for tillage 
by man. Now we know that soil is 
naught else than the result of the rot- 
ting down of rocks. Its formation is 
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a matter of common observation. We 
need not cite more examples; we 
may generalize at once. All inorgan- 
ic forms, without exception, so far as 
we know,—so far as reason and common 
experience extend,— come by a natural 
process of gradual transformation. I 
am sure the essayist will agree to this. 

But we are talking especially about 
living forms. Well, all living forms, the 
origin of which come within the limits 
of common experience, 7. ¢., all zxdivid- 
ual living forms, come by natural pro- 
cess of gradual transformation, 7. e., by 
evolution. This, I am sure, will also be 
granted. 

But it will be said we are talking about 
the origin of the first of each kind. I 
ask in return: Of the many ends of 
kinds,— classes, orders, families, genera, 
species, races, varieties, — which kind do 
you mean? Shall! we try classes? Will 
anyone who knows the facts doubt that 
the class of Birds (I take this because so 
very distinct now) became what we now 
find it by a succession of forms, becom- 


ing gradually more and more bird-like ? 


Shall we try orders? Is it not certain 
that the two extreme orders, the carniv- 
ores and herbivores, or hoofed animals, 
commencing so near alike as to be nearly 
or quite undistinguishable, have been 
gradually differentiated from each other, 
the one specialized for flesh-eating, the 
other for herb-eating ; the one for cap- 
ture, the other for escape, to their pres- 
ent widely distinct condition? Shall we 
try genera? Every one has heard of the 
gradual process of improvement through 
successive geological epochs, whereby 
the modern horse has been formed from 
its three-toed, and even five-toed, ances- 
tor. Passing over species for the mo- 
ment, shall we try races and varieties? 
This, I am sure, is needless, because all 
admit that these are formed by a natural 
process of transformation. 

“But species — species — show us 
transformation of species. We insist 
on this.” Well, it is not so easy to meet 
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this demand, but not mainly for scien- 
tific reasons. It is mainly because until 
Darwin it was,and still is in many minds, 
a dogma of natural history, that species 
are forms distinctly separated, with no 
intermediate links. Thus, when inter- 
mediate links are found between forms 
which had always been regarded as dis- 
tinct species, those who insist on the 
immutability of species immediately say, 
we were mistaken ; they are not species, 
but only varieties. Thousands of such 
cases are now known. In all formswhich 
have a wide geographical range they are 
very common ; so common, that by way 
of compromise they are called geograph- 
ical species. But even this subterfuge 
is taken away. There are some few ex- 
amples of species changing from one 
form to another, quite distinct, under 
our very eyes. There are two very dis- 
tinct species of crustaceans which inhab- 
it brine pools, so distinct that they have 
been classed by some even in different 
genera. By slow concentration of such 
brine, one species, Artemia Salina, may 
be changed gradually in successive gen- 
erations into A. Muhlenhausenii, and 
the latter back again to the former, by 
slow freshening. We might give many 
more examples, but this would take us 
too far. 

Thus, to sum up briefly: All inorganic 
forms, without exception, and all or- 
ganic forms so far as common experi- 
ence extends, came by natural process. 
Not a single case ever fell under com- 
mon experience in which any form, or- 
ganic or inorganic, living or dead, came 
by any other process than a natural one. 

It is true there are many forms we 
cannot yet explain; but one single case 
explained is worth a thousand which we 
cannot explain. Negative evidence is 
valueless in the face of even a small 
amount of positive evidence. As might 
be supposed, Mr. Keep has been able to 
cull some hard nuts for evolutionists to 
crack. The elephant and the whale are 
acknowledged to be extreme types, the 
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origins of which are very obscure : some 
steps of the transformation are indeed 
known, but many gaps remain. - But is 
the theory of miraculous creation any 
better, or half so good, in this regard ? 
Remember that science is study of pro- 
cesses. Is it not evident that any nat- 
ural process, however strange the result, 
is more scientific, more in accordance 
with common experience, than a super- 
natural origin ? 

But the case of the whale puts me in 
mind of the phenomenon of rudiment- 
ary or useless parts, so common in many 
animals, especially in the whale. Ex- 
amples of these are found in teeth elab- 
orately formed in the jaw bone, but 
never cut; rudiments of hind legs be- 
neath the skin, and of no use; six aortic 
arches in the lizard, instead of only one, 
as in birdsand mammals. According to 
the theory of evolution, these are rem- 
nants of once useful organs. But if new 
organic forms are made at once miracu- 
lously, why these useless parts? Mr. 
Keep answers, “ They are made in ac- 
cordance with a plan.” But why any 
plan, except in so far as, such plan is 
useful? Is not f/an only another name 
for natural law and natural process? 
But the essayist illustrates by the steam 
engine, which he says is made on sub- 
stantially the same plan, although modi- 
fied for various purposes. But in the 
steam engine the plan remains the same 
only in so far as it is found useful. No 
useless parts are allowed here. They 
would be evidence of bungling work. 

But again, Mr. Keep says evolution is 
an attractive theory, and offers an easy 
solution for multitudes of knotty prob- 
lems, and for this reason only it has 
been widely accepted. Is it not exactly 
the other way? Is not the special cre- 
ation theory the easiest of all solutions 
of the knottiest of all problems? The 
only trouble is that it is not a scientific 
solution. It simply cuts the gordian 
knot, which it does not even try to 
loose. 
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I have thus far argued for evolution 
on the scientific plane, but there is a still 
higher ground from which it may be 
viewed. From the philosophic plane evo- 
lution in its most general sense —z. ¢., 
the derivative origin of organic forms, 
or origin by natural process — is abso- 
lutely certain,— it is axiomatic ; for it is 
simply the /aw of causation applied to 
forms instead of events. “ Physical 
phenomena follow one another in un- 
broken succession,—each derived from 
a preceling, and giving origin to a suc- 
ceeding. Wecallthisthe lawof causation, 
and say that it is axiomatic. We might 
call it a law’of derivation. So organic 
forms follow one another in continuous 
chain, each derived from a preceding, 
and giving origin to a succeeding. We 
call this a law of derivation. We might 
call it a law of causation, and say that 
it, too, is axiomatic. The origins of new 
physical phenomena are often obscure, 
even inexplicable; but we never think 
to doubt that they have a natural cause ; 
for so to doubt, is to doubt the validity 
of reason and the rational constitution 
of nature. So, also, the origins of new 
organic forms may be obscure and even 
inexplicable, but we ought not there- 
fore to doubt that they had a natural 
cause and came by a natural process ; 
for so to doubt, is also to doubt the val- 
idity of reason and the rational consti- 
tution of organic nature. The law of 
evolution is naught else than the scien- 
tific, or indeed the rational, mode of 
thinking about the origins of things in 
every department of nature. Ina word, 
it is naught else than the law of neces- 
sary causation applied to forms instead 
of phenomena.” ? 

In conclusion: So long as Mr. Keep 
is simply conservative,— so long, and in 
so far, as he demands more proof for 
the causes, the factors, and the processes 
of evolution,— so long and in so far as 
he contends for the inconclusiveness of 
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much, very much, of the reasonings of 
evolutionists,— he is right ; his position 
is scientific, and I sincerely sympathize 
with him. But when he brings forward 
the old idea of the origin of species by 
special miraculous creation, and without 
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natural process, then he becomes not 
only unscientific, but wholly irrational. 
And what is still more strange, he ig- 
nores the prodigious impulse given to 
his own favorite department of science 
by the theory of evolution. 

Joseph Le Conte. 


SENATOR GWIN'S PLAN FOR THE COLONIZATION OF SONORA. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


As compiler of the “Gwin Papers,” 
published in the May and June numbers 
of the OVERLAND MonrTucy, I believed 
that my work was done ; but the receipt 
of a letter (copy of which is here given) 
from Hon. John Bigelow, who was the 
Minister of the United States to France 
when the events related were going on, 
induces me to take up the subject of the 
“Sonora Project ” again. 

The letter reads as follows: 


NEW YORK, June 11th, 1891. 
EvAN J. COLEMAN, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

I gratefully acknowledge receipt of the June num- 
ber of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, with the second 
installment of the Gwin papers. 

As the Doctor’s life was a very eventful one, I 
hope these may not be the last. It was news to me 
that De Morny was the financial promoter of the 
Sonora Colonization Scheme. As events shaped, it 
is not likely that De Morny’s death changed the final 
result, except that it preserved a larger estate for his 
widow and son than they would probably have re- 
ceived if he had survived until the restoration of 
Juarez. 

I wish you had published some document from De 
Morny, or from some one else on the other side, in 
which De Morny’s participation in the Sonora pro- 
ject was recognized. If you find anything in the 
Doctor’s papers, I would recommend you to publish 
it. Such a fact ought not to rest upon oral testimony 
only, any longer than is absolutely necessary. 

I infer from the tenor of your paper that the Rich- 
mond Government had no part in originating or pro- 


moting the Doctcr’s scheme. If it had, you doubt- 
less have the material for another and very interesting 
paper. 

You have done a good thing in making these 
papers accessible to the historical student, and have 
done that thing with good judgment and taste. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun BIGELOW. 


Upon the receipt of the foregoing let- 
ter I made further search, and found 
other letters from Doctor Gwin to his 
family, and notes from different offi- 
cials” of the French and Mexican Im- 
perial Governments, which give all the 
documentary evidence I can obtain of 
the correctness of the statements here- 
tofore published. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
Duke de Morny — generally called the 
“Brains of the Empire’’— would put 
anything in writing connecting him, as 
a party in interest, with Doctor Gwin’s 
project. His influence in the matter 
would necessarily have been destroyed, 
and even his official position jeopardized, 
had it been discovered that he favored 
the “Sonora Project” from personal 
motives. Doctor Gwin’s consultations 
with De Morny were always held in the 
palace of the Duke, who spoke English 
well, and they were strictly private. 

The Doctor told me an amusing inci- 
dent, some years afterwards, of his first 
visit to the Duke. At the close of their 
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conference, after leaving the library, no 
lackey being by, he lost his way, and 
greatly to his surprise, found himself in 
the kitchen. There he was much struck 
at the immense size of the asparagus, 
and at the army of cooks preparing the 
ducal repast. 

The only letter from Doctor Gwin that 
I have found, referring directly to the 
Duke de Morny’s connection with his 
projects in Mexico, was to his son, then 
in Paris, and reads as follows: 


“Mexico, July 27th, 1854. 
(Morning.) 
“ My Dear Son: 

“T have had several very satisfactory 
interviews with General Bazaine. Inthe 
last he told me distinctly that he would 
put me in position, whether the Emperor 
agreed to my plan or not. 

“ Upto this time I had not approached 
the Emperor, as unless I was certain of 
the military I could do nothing, 

“T then asked for an audience, and 
was referred to the Chief of the Cabinet, 
Monsieur Eloin, with whom I spent an 
hour yesterday, and am to be with him 
again today at 11 o'clock. 

“There has been some foul play about 
my papers. They have never reached 
the Emperor. Montholon suspects Hi- 
dalgo, and thinks he suppressed them in 
Paris, as all his despatches to the Em- 
peror were sent through Montholon, who 
is certain these papers were not among 
them. 

“T have received a long letter from 
Sam. Ward, who says he will join me in 
September. You can form no idea what 
an excitement my plan is creating here. 
As I expected, it has been extensively 
circulated that I am about to introduce a 
band of Americans, who will soon seize 
the country and take it from Mexico. 
I have omitted to tell you that Gen’l 
Bazaine is going to lead the expedition 
himself. I told him the real conqueror 
of Mexico will be the General who over- 
comes the Apaches and settles the great 
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mineral regions of the North. He says 
he considers the Emperor’s letter a pos- 
itive order to put me in that country, 
unless he gets other orders from France 
forbidding him to go. 

“For fear of accidents, I shall write 
to the Duke de Morny, to see that no 
orders countermanding the expedition 
are issued. 

“The General and I shall travel to- 
gether ; he is a fat, chubby little fellow, 
and I think I can out-travel him. 

(Evening.) 

“T have had two important interviews 
today, one with the Emperor’s Chief of 
Cabinet and ‘favorite, Mr. Eloin, whom 
I found (although a Belgian) imbued 
with all the prejudices of the Mexicans 
against Americans. We were at it over 
an hour, and I left him pretty well con- 
vinced. 

“The more important one was with 
Bazaine, this evening, in my rooms at 
Col. Tallcot’s. He called with one of 
his aids, a son-in-law of Gen’! Harney, 
of St. Louis (who speaks English), to act 
as interpreter, and spent an hour. He 
returned all my papers, saying he had 
copies of them all, and that he approved 
of my plan, except that he thought the 
Department should take in all Sonora. I 
told him what had occurred in the morn- 
ing, at my interview with Eloin, and he 
replied that the man I had seen was un- 
reliable, could be bought, and the less I 
had to do with him, the better. He said 
he intended to reply by this mail to the 
letter [had brought him from the Em- 
peror (Napoleon), and wished to know 
if I would also write to him. I replied, 
‘Not by this mail.’ 

“Now, you see, I am between two 
fires, as there is evidently no good feel- 
ing between the French and Mexican 
authorities. Mr. Eloin intimated that I 
should have applied for an interview with 
the Emperor before I saw Bazaine. But 
I have determined to stand by the Gen- 
eral, as I know without him I can do 
nothing, and that he can carry me 
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through. Hence tt ts of vital importance 
that the Duke de Morny should see Na- 
poleon soon after he reads Bazaine’s lLet- 
ter, and confirm him in his policy of tak- 
ing his troops to Sonora, and executing 
my plan of colonization. I have sent the 
letter to you instead of to Musson, as you 
express doubts in your letter as to his 
being the right man to attend to my mat- 
ters with the Duke. The letter should be 
delivered in person by some one, and the 
Duke urged to see the Emperor at once, 
and also to send out his funds and men 
with hts money. 
“Your affectionate father, 
“W. M. Gwin. 


“P.S. July 29th. 

“T have changed my letter to the 
Duke by adding a postscript about our 
business matters, and leaving the main 
letter in condition to show to the Empe- 
ror. It should be suggested to him that 
it is important for the Emperor to see 
it, especially as there is an anti-French 
party here, and it may become formida- 
ble. The notice of Napoleon called to 


it by an impartial observer like myself, 
who wishes to keep harmony between 
the two parties, and stands well with 
both, but who deems it vital to the suc- 
cess of the Empire that French influence 
should prevail here, must have due weight 


with him. The Duke should be advised 
to say this to the Emperor. 

“Whether Musson should take the 
letter to the Duke or not, you, in family 
council, must decide, and whether he 


shall go alone, or you accompany him. 
“W. M. G.” 


It was Doctor Gwin’s habit, during his 
whole career in the Senate and after- 
wards, to consult his wife about all busi- 
ness and political matters ; and he always 
ascribed most of his success in lite to 
her wise counsel. He believed that a 
woman’s instinct is often much better 
than a man’s judgment, to say nothing 
of his admiration for his wife’s ability. 
When his children grew up, he took 
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them also into his confidence, and “ fam- 
ily councils” (such as he recommends 
above) were of common occurrence. 

In pursuance of the one held.on this 
occasion, it was decided to have his son 
go alone to De Morny with the Doctor’s 
letter; and a note was accordingly sent 
to the Duke, asking an interview for the 
purpose. 

In due time the following reply was 
received : 

Corps LEGISLATIF, 
¢ PRESIDENCE. 

Mons. Le Duc de Morny presente ses compliments 
distingués & Monsieur Gwin, et le prie de venir lui 
parler Lundi, dans la matinée. 

17 September. 


A free translation of this is as follows: 


The Duke de Morny presents his compliments to 
Mr. Gwin, and begs him to call Monday, in the fore- 
noon. 

17th September. 


On the back of this note is written, in 
the Doctor’s handwriting, these words: 
“ Duc de Morny to W. M. G., Jun’r.” 

At the time appointed Mr. Gwin, Jr., 
called on the Duke, and gave him his 
father’s message and letter. This was 
nearly twenty-seven years ago, and he 
cannot now recall the details of the in- 
terview. 

While Doctor Gwin had frequent in- 
terviews with De Morny, I have found 
no written evidence of the fact except 
the two following communications : 
Corps L&EGISLATIF, 

PRESIDENTE. 

Mons. Le Duc de Morny aura l’honneur de rece- 
voir Monsieur Gwin demain, Jeudi, 4 11 heures. 

4 Mai, 1864. 

Corps L&GISLATIF, 

PRESIDENCE. 

Le Duc de Morny aura l’honneur de recevoir Mon- 
sieur Gwin demain, Vendredi, 27 Mai, dans la mat- 
iInee. 

Paris, le 26 Mai, 1864. 

At this interview, on the 27th of May, 
1864, Doctor Gwin saw the Duke for the 
last time. He left Paris for Mexicoa 
few days later, sailing from Southamp- 
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ton on the 1st of June. When he re- 
turned to Paris the following winter, as 
related in my previous article, he found 
De Morny on his deathbed. Before 
leaving Southampton he wrote a letter 
to his brother in Mississippi, which has 
just come into my hands. 

In answer to Mr. Bigelow’s inquiry I 
can say that there is nothing in Doctor 
Gwin’s papers to indicate any connection 
on the part of the Richmond Govern. 
ment with the “Sonora Project.” The 


following extract from the above men- 
tioned letter to his brother will, I am 
sure, dispel any doubts on this subject. 


“* SOUTHAMPTON, June Ist, 1864. 
“ My dear Brother: 

“T am thus far on my way to Mexico. 
A generation has almost passed away 
since I left the South. I have relatives 
and friends left, whom I love and value 
highly ; but I cannnot shut my eyes to 
the fact that I am not counted as one of 
the South, although highly valued be- 
cause I am with the South in this con- 
test. 

“You know I am the ‘Wandering 
Jew’ of the family, and this is one of my 
excursions. Much fatigue and labor will 
result from this enterprise, but I don’t 
mind that. In fact, it is necessary to 
perfect health and usefulness with me. 
It is a great work I propose to do, to 
populate an important part of an Empire, 
now held by wild Indians for more than 
a hundred years. It is the richest min- 
eral country in the world, and will at- 
tract tens of thousands of enterprising 
men. I intend to reverse my action in 
California. I went there determined not 
to make money, but to devote all my 
energies to obtaining and maintaining 
political power. Now I go for money, 
and shall let power alone. I want no 
Dukedoms, nor any honors the Emperor 
can bestow upon me. Nothing can be 
as high as what I have been, as a Senator 
in the greatest body of the greatest na- 
tion on the earth. I may not suc- 
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ceed, as I have the prejudices of the 
Mexicans to contend against, who fear 
we will take the country away fromthem, 
but I am backed by the Emperor of 
France, and carry with me such author- 
ity from him, that it is impossible for 
these prejudices to defeat me. More- 
over, the Emperor of Mexico now favors 
my plan, and does not share in these 
fears of his subjects. Write me to 
the City of Mexico, under cover to the 
Marquis de Montholon, Minister of 
France. Any letters to me would likely 
be opened, as the Federals are troubled 
about my movements. 
‘| remain, as ever, 
Your devoted brother. 


II. 
AN AL FRESCO MASS. 


The following portion of a letter (of 
which the first part is lost) written by 
Doctor Gwin to his daughter, during his 
first visit to Mexico, describes a very 
novel and interesting event, which illus- 
trates the tastes of Maximilian,and shows 
his fondness for religious pageantry. 

The celebration of Mass in the open 
air, which took place in the country 
some miles from the City of Mexico, is 
thus graphically pictured by the Doctor : 


“ Mexico, October, 1864. 

“T went about with D’Arcy, who act- 
ed as my interpreter, and as I walked 
among the little Frenchmen they looked 
at me with curious eyes, as if they 
thought mea giant. Upon the arrival 
of the royal cortége, the Emperor and 
Empress were properly received and es- 
corted to their tents. 

“Shortly afterwards they both came 
out and walked about admiring the pros- 
pect. She ran around with evident de- 
light, like a schoolgirl on a holiday. Pres- 
ently the Emperor mounted a horse, and 
with an escort rode off. About an hour 
later he returned, and dinner was soon 
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announced. Three bands of music per 
formed at intervals during the repast, 
which lasted about two hours. 

“The scene was a grand one. At our 
feet the City of Mexico, at our right the 
great snow mountains looming up thous- 
ands of feet above us. To add to the 
imposing effect a thunder storm rolled 
close by, the thunder reverberating 
through the mountains, and the rain 
pouring down in sight of but not reach- 
ing us. Such beautiful rainbows I never 
witnessed before in my life. 

“In this country dark comes almost 
as soon as the sun sets, so when we rose 
from dinner the fireworks began. The 
heavens were illuminated by them, while 
each discharge was accompanied by the 
music of the bands and the shouts of the 
soldiers. This continued until ten 
o'clock, at which hour their Majesties 
retired, apparently enchanted with the 
whole performance. 

“The Marshal then came into my 
tent and invited me into his, where we 
had a bottle of fine champagne, and a 
short chat before turning in. 

“ Just as day broke, the next morning, 
I was aroused by the most heavenly 
music I ever listened to. The three 
bands were playing a solemn anthem, 
Austrian I think, preparatory to the cel- 
ebration of mass. 

“When the music ceased everybody 
was in motion, and we all began to wash 
and dress right out in the open air, Em- 
peror and all. It isa principle of the 
French officers and soldiers always to 
keep their tents dry, and they never al- 
lowa drop of water to fall inside of them. 
We were soon dressed, and the bugles 
on all sides of us called the troops into 
ranks. Officers galloped rapidly about, 
and in a short time the whole of the 
army present had assembled around the 
altar where Mass was to be celebrated. 
The bands were placed in the rear. The 
Emperor and Empress then emerged 
from their tents, escorted by the Mar- 
shal and staff, and the ceremony began. 
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“ It was veryimposing, with the bands 
playing and the troops presenting and 
grounding armsat given signals. After 
it was over the Emperor and Empress 
stepped into their carriage, and drove 
slowly off. 

“D'Arcy and I, who had been in the 
rear of the Imperial party, retired to let 
the carriage pass. We then took a cup 
of coffee, and mounted our horses for a 
ride. We traversed mountain paths, vis- 
ited ruins in the vicinity, and returned 
to camp, where, at I1 o'clock, we sat 
down to breakfast with the Marshal, his 
staff, and principal officers. It lasted 
nearly two hours. I sat on the Mar- . 
shal’s right, and the theme during the 
whole meal was Sonora. The Marshal, 
it-seemed to me, wished his staff and 
officers to hear me on this subject, and 
they were enthusiastic when he said he 
might take them all there. D’Arcy isa 
good linguist, and I did not lose much 
from not speaking French. 

“Immediately after breakfast I said 
good-bye tothe Marshal and his officers, 
and again mounting our horses, D’Arcy 
and I came home from the most remark- 
able excursion I have ever made. 


“ Your devoted father.” 


A short description of Marshal Ba- 


zaine’s wedding, translated from a 
French newspaper published in Mexico, 
—called L’Estafette,— which I found 
among Doctor Gwin’s papers, will be of 
some interest historically, and not inap- 
propriate in this article. It is dated at 
Mexico, the 29th of June, 1865, and reads 
as follows: 


THE MARSHAL’S MARRIAGE. 

Yesterday morning at ten o’clock was celebrated, 
at the palace, the marriage of Monsieur le Maréchal 
Bazaine with Mademoiselle Pefia. Their Imperial 
Majesties acted as godfather and godmother to the 
new couple. The Marshal’s witnesses were Monsieur 
Almonte, Grand Marshal of the Court, and General 
Courtois d’Hurbal. Those of Mile. Peiia were Mes- 
sieurs Lacunza, President of the Council of State ; 
Gorivar, Jandowner ; and Lucas de Palacio y Maga- 
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rola, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, under the 
Republic. 

The order of the ceremonies was as follows : 

His Majesty the Emperor had Mlle. Peiia on his 
right and the Minister of France on his left. Her 
Majesty the Empress then advanced, having Marshal 
Bazaine and Monsieur Pemia at her side. 

At ten o’clock, Monsieur |’Intendant 
representing the civil authority, proceeded to the 
performance of the laical marriage, and made an 
address. 

Monseigneur, the Archbishop of Mexico, then offi- 
ciated at the altar, and celebrated the religious cere- 


Friant, 


monies. 

After mass, the invited guests, to the number of 
eighty, enjoyed a grand breakfast, presided over by 
their Imperial Majesties. 


THE JECKER CLAIM. 

Upon his return to Mexico in May, 
1865, Doctor Gwin learned from Mar- 
shal Bazaine that Mr. Jecker was vigo- 
rously pushing his long-pending claim, 
and was urged by him to see Jecker and 
try to avoid any clashing of interests. 
The following letter, written in English 
by one of the Marshal’s aides, refers to 
this subject, and reads : 


Corps EXPEDITIONNAIRE DU MEXIQUE, 

MARECHAL COMMANDANT EN CHEF. 

CABINET. 
MEXxIco, May 16th. 
Dear Sir: 
I have related to Marshal Bazaine our last con- 
versation about the ‘‘ Jecker Treaty.” 

His Excellency orders me to write you that I had 
perhaps been too explicit, when saying that Mr. 
Jecker’s rights would probably be recognized by the 
Mexican Government. 

Marshal Bazaine does not know what may be the 
Government’s intention on that account ; and his 
only aim, when he ordered me to have a conversa- 
tion with you, was to call your attention to a diffi- 
culty which might perhaps arise, when on the point 
of receiving your emigrants. " 

His Excellency, therefore, engages you to get in- 
formation about Mr. Jecker’s real rights. Perhaps 
you may do so, through Mr. Stone or some one else, 
without calling any attention. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
L. DE NOUE. 
Doctor GWIN, 
Hotel Iturbide, No. 46. 


In a letter to his wife, written several 
weeks after he received the foregoing, 
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Doctor Gwin says: “The celebrated 
‘Jecker claim,’ for one third of all the 
lands in Sonora, is still pending before 
the Imperial Government. Some weeks 
ago Bazaine suggested to me to see 
Jecker and make some arrangement with 
him. I did not think much of it at the 
time, and declined to do so. Since then 
Jecker has called on Mr. Soulé, and left 
the impression on his mind that he was 
sent by the Marshal. After full consul- 
tation, we decided to see Jecker. The 
result has been that a contract is almost 
completed by which I become the owner 
of the claim, which is to be tendered to 
the Mexican Government on the same 
terms I have made.” 

This contract was, however, never 
consummated. About two weeks later 
appeared the attack upon Doctor Gwin 
in the “official journal” of the Empire 
(as related in the June OVERLAND), 
which caused him to abandon the whole 
business, and to quit Mexico forever. 


III. 
CONCLUSION. 


I have recently found the rough draft 
of a letter in Doctor Gwin’s handwrit- 
ing, but not completed or signed, which 
gives an interesting account of his mis- 
adventures after leaving the City of 
Mexico; his arrest and imprisonment 
upon his arrival in New Orleans, etc. 

It is addressed to his old friend, the 
Marquis de Montholon (so often men- 
tioned in these papers), at that time oc- 
cupying the position of French Minister 
at Washington, after his. promotion a 
few months before from the same office 
at the Mexican court. 

It reads as follows : 


Dr. GWIN TO THE MARQUIS DE 
MOoNTHOLON. 
Fort JACKSON, 
Oct. 15th, 1865. 
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“ To His Excellency, 
The Marquis de Montholon, 
Minister, Etc., Etc., Ete. 
My Dear Sir: 

“T have been in this fort in close con- 
finement for more than two weeks. No 
intimation has been given me as to the 
cause of my arrest. I can conjecture 
none, except the association of my name 
with colonization in Mexico, and my re- 
cent arrival from that country. 

‘‘No one in Europe or America is so 
well informed as you are of my inten- 
tions in going to Mexico. You are, in 
fact, entirely responsible for my going 
there. 

“From the time I arrived in the city 
of Mexico on the Ist of July, 1864, until 
I left it to return to Europe on the 19th 
of January, 1865, you were fully cogniz- 
ant of all my plans. I hastened my de- 
parture from Paris on the Ist of April 
last, to anticipate your departure for the 
United States; but you had left only 
two hours before I landed (at Vera 
Cruz), and the two vessels passed nearly 
within speaking distance. I wrote you 
at Vera Cruz, and you replied to my let- 
ter under date of the 30th of May, 1865. 
In that reply you say: “ How very sorry 
I was when I got your letter from V. 
Cruz not to have waited a few hours 
longer in that horrid place, and to have 
had an hour or two of conversation with 
you. Your letter otherwise pleased me 
very much, and wh@ you tell me in re- 
gard to this country came in the very 
best time to help me and guide me.” 

“T bring all of these matters before 
you in order that you may state to the 
Government of the United States wheth- 
er any act of mine, either in France or 
Mexico, entitles me to the treatment I 
am now receiving at the hands of that 
Government. I was well informed of 
the policy of the U. S. Government in 
regard to Mexico. The rejection of the 
McLane treaty under Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration, and of the Corwin treaty 
under Mr. Lincoln’s, was notice to the 

VoL. XVII—14. 
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world that the United States washed its 
hands of Mexican affairs. 

“The policy of France in Mexico, so 
far as I know and believe, was studiously 
to avoid any cause for disturbing the 
friendly relations of that Government 
with the United States or any other 
Government. My plan of colonization 
was subjected to this ordeal before it re- 
ceived any consideration by the French 
Government. Everything I wrote, or 
had written, on the subject was submit- 
ted to your inspection, and subject to 
your scrutiny. I stated from the first 
that no stable and permanent govern- 
ment could ever be established in Mex- 
ico, unless it was based upon the policy 
of introducing foreign population and 
foreign capital, to give strength to and 
develop the resources of the country. 

“ My plan was to adopt such laws as 
would cause emigration to flow into 
Mexico, not only from the United States 
but from all countries, as occurred in 
California when gold was first discov- 
ered there. To these laws was to be 
added the protection of the French flag 
and French troops until the country was 
sufficiently populated to protect itself, 
for the obvious reason that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico could not give the ne- 
cessary protection to secure such immi- 
gration. 

‘Delays occurred, and difficulties were 
thrown in my way. Despairing finally 
of ever overcoming the prejudices of the 
Mexican people against foreigners,— 
especially Americans,—and feeling that 
I could not have the cordial support of 
the Mexican Government in carrying 
out my plan of colonization, I left Mex- 
ico in January last, as stated, with the 
intention of engaging in a plan of col- 
onization elsewhere. I was, however, 
induced to return to Mexico; and on 
my second arrival there I met at first 
with every encouragement. The Em- 
peror was absent, however, and nothing 
could be definitely settled until his re- 
turn. 
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“ For reasons well known to me, but 
unnecessary to state here, the Mexican 
Government determined upon a policy 
hostile to my plan of colonization. I left 
Mexico, never to return again, (on the 
4th of July last,) for Matamoras, to pre- 
vent, if possible, any emigration from 
the United States to Mexico, and wrote 
to friends in the Atlantic and Pacific 
States to the same effect. It was ru- 
mored that thousands were preparing to 
emigrate to Sonora, under the belief that 
my colonization plan had been adopted. 
I considered it my duty to do all in my 
power to correct this mistake, regard- 
less of risk, labor, and exposure. 

“ With other sections of the United 
States I could have intercourse by let- 
ter, but the emigration crossing the Rio 
Grande could, in my opinion, only be 
stopped by putting myself in immediate 
communication with the crossings of 
that river. 

“ Arranging to communicate with 
these points at Monterey, I proposed to 
go to Matamoras and put myself in com- 
munication with the General in com- 
mand of the United States troops oppo- 
site that place, as will be verified by the 
enclosed letter from General Stone to 
General Steele. I intended to ask for a 
free permit to pass through the United 
States, and to sail from New York. 

“| started for Matamoras in company 
with many other non-combatants, men, 
women, and children, and an escort of 
Imperial Mexican troops. When we had 
traveled two thirds of the route, a Lib- 
eral army was reported in front of us, 
and ours commenced a rapid retreat,— 
indeed, it was almost a flight. Crossing 
the San Juan River, we were surprised by 
the Liberals, and the non-combatants, 
exposed to a close fire until the rapid 
stream was crossed, and we succeeded 
in getting into the rear of the Imperial 
forces. The non-combatants are indebt- 
ed for their escape from massacre to the 
fact that Mexican soldiers are the worst 
marksmen in the world. 
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“The two armies, after fighting an 
hour or two, separated after Mexican 
fashion, and thus! returned to Monterey. 

“T had been so much harassed by this 
attempt to get to Matamoras, that | 
despaired of being able to reach that 
place without incurring great risk, not 
only of robbery, but of being murdered, 
as General Parson and party were, with- 
in a few miles of the army that was es- 
corting us. 

“The routes to Eagle Pass and Lare- 
do, on the Rio Grande, were infested by 
bands of Liberal troops and marauding 
Indians ; but no one had been murdered 
on those routes. I determined to try 
one of them, and succeeded in reaching 
San Antonio, in Texas. There I at once 
reported myself to General Merritt, 
chief in command, showed him General 
Stone’s letter, and gave him the forego- 
ing account of my adventures in Mex- 
ico. I asked him for a permit to report 
to General Sheridan, at New Orleans, 
which was granted at once. 

“On my arrival at New Orleans I re- 
ported to General Sheridan, as I had to 
General Merritt. He informed me that 
he would report my arrival to Washing- 
ton, and notify me if my wish to visit 
my relatives in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi would be granted. 

“T was put under no restraint. I ex- 
pected none. The worst I could appre- 
hend was to be sent under parole to 
Washington, if further explanations 
were deemed necessary, and if these 
were not satisfactory I should be re- 
quired to leave the country. I had not 
returned to the United States without 
permission, to brave its authority. The 
bloody civil war raging in Mexico had 
forced me to either remain in that coun- 
try, after the Imperial Government had 
deceived and outraged me by statements 
in the official papers scandalously false, 
or to enter the territory of the United 
States. I came with no hostile intent. 
There was not the shadow of opposition 
to the Government anywhere. The 
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President’s plan of reconstruction in the 
South had been accepted with unanim- 
ity by the people of that section, was 
progressing successfully, and the great 
leaders of the Confederate cause were 
active in aiding the execution of that 
policy. Peace and tranquillity prevailed 
everywhere, and the determination to 
maintain both was the sentiment of the 
whole people. I could, therefore, appre- 
hend nothing worse than to be told that 
I had returned to this country without 
first getting permission to do so, and 
must leave it until that permission was 
granted. 

“ But instead of this, as already stat- 
ed, I was arrested, put in a room with an 
armed sentinel, and notified that I must 
speak to no one, and not attempt to hold 
communication with anyone in any other 
way. When the servant brought my 
meals, he was ordered .out of the room 
while I ate them. I was then brought 
here under guard, and put in close con- 
finement. 

“ This fort is known to be one of the 
most sickly spots on this continent ; San 
Juan d’Ulloa, at Vera Cruz, cannot com- 
pare with it, as that is surrounded by 
salt water, while this is a bog, whence 
issues constantly the most poisonous 
malaria. The garrison here is composed 
of negro troops. Last year, the surgeon 
of the post informs me, about one fourth 
of them died. This year, from acclima- 
tion and the use of barracks outside the 
fort, these troops have been compara- 
tively healthy. But I am confined inside 
the fort, and not acclimated. For the 
first four days I was in an open case- 
mate, with the floor and walls so damp 
that they were covered with green 
mould, and the walls were almost drip- 
ping with water. I was then placed ina 
room which was planked up. 

‘My confinement is most rigid. Not 
a moment night or day, since I was first 
arrested, have I been out of sight or 
sound of an armed sentinel, who is re- 
lieved every two hours, instructing his 
successor to permit no one to speak to 
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me but the officer on duty at the time, 
or by his order. My food is that of the 
common soldier, and I cannot improve 
it except by communicating with my 
friends in New Orleans, eighty miles off. 
I have been permitted to send orders to 
them, but have as yet received no reply. 
“ Altogether, my imprisonment is se- 
vere inthe extreme, for which I care very 
little, except that confinement in this 
place, with my plethoric habit, vigorous 
health, and unacclimated, is almost 
equivalent to a death warrant.” 


I have no means of ascertaining 
whether this letter was sent to De Mon- 
tholon or not, but I incline to the belief 
that it was not. During his confinement 
in Fort Jackson, Doctor Gwin was not 
allowed to send any letters to, or receive 
any from, his family even, unless they 
had been previously submitted to the in- 
spection of the proper officer. 

It appears that the severity of his im- 
prisonment was soon afterwards greatly 
mitigated. In a letter to his wife, two 
months later than the one to the Mar- 
quis, he wrote: “ You must not be un- 
happy about me. I have every comfort 
now that I wish, and pleasant compan- 
ions. We havea good cook and washer, 
kitchen and dining-room. I have made 
up my mind to bear everything but 
abasement. Imprisonment has lost its 
irksomeness, and since I received your 
letter I feel more at ease about you. 

« . . , All the officers are very kind 
to me, and even the negro soldiers who 
act as my guard are actually attached to 


” 


me. 


In the foregoing article, and the Ap- 
pendix which follows, I have presented 
copies of all the original communications 
of any importance that I could find hav- 
ing reference to the “ Sonora Project.” 
These originals have all been sent to 
Mr. Bigelow for the “ Tilden Trust,” of 
which he is the President. 


I do not believe any further docu- 
mentary evidence exists. 


Evan J. Coleman. 
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APPENDIX. 

In addition to the notes from the 
Duke de Morny already given, I have 
found a number from other prominent 
French and Mexican officials, of which 
I shall present only the most important. 
They are arranged in chronological or- 
der, and read as follows :— 

MINISTERE DES FINANCES, 

CABINET DU MINISTRE. 

Le Ministre des Finances aura l’honneur de rece- 
voir Monsieur Gwin & son Hotel, rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré 1120, demain, Mercredi, 16 Xbre, a 9 
h. % du matin. 

Ce 15 Xbre, 1863. 


PARIS, le 29 Dec., 1863. 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, 
CABINET. 
Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres recevra avec 
plaisir Monsieur Gwin, Jeudi, 31 Dec., 1863. 


Then comes the following note, appar- 
ently written and signed by himself, 
which is very unusual : — 

Paris, le 25 Mars, 1864. 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES Erranck&res, 
CABINET. 
Monsieur. 

Je verrai demain Mr. Mercier. J’aurai l’honneur 

de vous demander, aprés cette conférence, une entre- 


vue un peu plus tard. 
Recevez, je vous prie, Monsieur, l’assurance de 
ma considération distinguée. 
DROUYN DE LHUYs. 


Paris, le 9 Mai, 1864. 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES Errancéres, 
CABINET. 

Le Ministre des Affaires E-rangéres a ’honneur de 
remettre & Monsieur Gwin, avec ses compliments 
empressés, les piéces ci-jointes, relatives 4 une col- 
onization au Mexique. 


This is from the Chief of Cabinet of 
Emperor Maximilian :— 


PALACIO DE MEXICO, 23 Juillet, 1864. 
CABINETE DEL EMPERADO. 
Monsieur. 

D’apreés les ordres de Sa Majesté l’Empereur j’ai 
Phonneur de vous prier de bien vouloir passer 4 mon 
Cabinet (Palais) demain 24, ou le jour suivant, entre 
10 et 1 heure. 

Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur, l’expression de mes 
sentiments les plus distingués, 

Le Conseiller d’état, 
Chargé du Cabinet, 


Monsieur Gwin. T. Evorn. 


the Colonization of Sonora. 


MINISTERIO EsTAOD, 
CORRESPONDENCIA PARTICULAR. 
Al Sor. Don WM. M. Gwin, 
ETC., ETC , ETC, 
MEXICO, Agosto 12, de 1864. 
Muy seiior mio: 

Antes de emprender su viage 4 tierra adentro, S. 
M. el Emperador me previno manifestar 4 V., como 
lo hago, que se serviera dirigirse 4 los Sres. Minis- 
tros de Negocios Extrangeros y Subsecretario de 
Fomento para hablarles del asunto que deseaba V 
tratar con S. M. 

El Emperador 4 quien no fué dado poder recebir 
a V., desea que el interesante negocio de que se 
ocupa, sea tratado con la madurez y circumspeccion 
debidas ; pero al o propio tiempo con cuanta prefer- 
encia y brevedad sean posibles. 

Quedo dé V. atento servidor que B. S. M., 
JOAQUIN VELASQUEZ DE LEON. 


Paris, le rer Mars, 1865. 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES Errance&rEs. 
Dear Sir, 
The Minister will have the honor of receiving you 
Friday, at 10%. 
Yours very truly, 
BILLING. 


Monsteur. 

J’ai mis sous les yeux de |’Empereur la demande 
d’audience que S. Exc. le Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres a adressée en votre faveur. 

Jaurai l’honneur de vous faire connaitre la décision 
que prendra Sa Majesté. 

Recevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considéra- 
tion la plus distinguée. 
. Le Grand Chambellan, 

Duc DE BASSANO. 
Palais des Tuileries, le to Mars, 1865. 
Monsieur GWIN. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTER TO Dr. Gwin. 


The following is an exact copy of 
Napoleon’s letter to Dr. Gwin, without 
which he would not have returned to 
Mexico: 


N 


L’Empereur me charge de vous envoyer la lettre 


Monsteur. 


ci-jointe pour le Maréchal Bazaine. Dans cette let- 
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tre, Sa Majesté vous recommende 4 son interét mais 
en méme temps Elle l’invite 4 ne pas faire d’expé- 
dition compromettante pour la sureté de notre occu- 
pation du Mexique. L’Empereur espére que l'Em- 
pereur Maximilian agréera vos projets et le Maréchai 
a l’ordre de les appuyer auprés de lui. 
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Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération 
trés distinguée. 
Le Secretaire de l’Empereur, 
Chef du Cabinet de S. M., 
Contl. 
Paris, le 31 Mars, 1865. 
Mr. GWIN, 





THE LOSS OF THE HARRIET. 


ONE evening some time in February, 
'58, we were running up the Oregon 
coast in the staunch little steamer Co- 
lumbia. There were very fewpassengers 
on board, the evenings were long, and 
time hung rather heavy on our hands; 
so a few of us had met in the purser’s 
room, to while away the time over a so- 
cial pipe. The express messenger, the 
Umpqua pilot and the chief engineer 
were there, with possibly one or two 
more, and we were spinning sea yarns 
and comparing notes of our experience, 
—for in those early times every man 
had something to tell,— when the Ump- 
qua pilot turned to me and said, “ Did 
you ever hear about the wreck of the 
Harriet ?” and went on to tell the story, 
which I had never heard before. 

Now, I remembered the Harriet per- 
fectly well, though I had never heard of 
her fate. She was a topsail schooner, 
carrying lumber for Simpson & Jack- 
son in early days; the last time I saw 
her, she was lying at Market Street 
Wharf, in 1953, about where Spear Street 
isnow. The fact that I had known her 
so well gave me a lively interest in the 
pilot’s strange story, and I resolved to 
test the truth of it if I ever had achance ; 
and by a curious accident I soon had an 
opportunity to do so. 

[ forget whether it was on the return 
voyage of that same trip, or whether it 
was immediately after it,— it makes no 
yreat difference ; but at all events, very 


soon after, as we were coming down, we 
met a heavy southerly gale, which pretty 
well emptied our coal bunkers, and we 
put into Trinidad in search of cordwood 
for fuel. We got some, but not enough 
to take us to San Francisco, and when 
we were off Mendocino City, the captain 
deemed it prudent to take aboard more 
wood ; so we put in there early one morn- 
ing, and came to an anchor on the outer 
edge of the roadstead. As we were 
slowly approaching the shore the Ump- 
qua pilot called me on deck. “Now,” 
said he, “ you can see for yourself where 
the Harriet was lost.” ’ 

Directly ahead of us, on the east side 
of the roadstead, rose a bold, high, yel- 
low bluff, stretching along for a mile or 
more as I remember ; the surf was con- 
stantly dashing up against its base, and 
its top was covered with low trees. Mid- 
way of the length of the bluff yawned 
an enormous cavern, whose _ sides 
reached clear down to the water; all in- 
side was black darkness, but we could see 
with our marine glasses the waves roll- 
ing on till they were lost in the black- 
ness of the inner cave. 

“ There,” said the pilot, “there lie the 
bones of the Harriet, I suppose, with 
part of her crew.” 

I confess it sent a cold shiver over 
me. 

We found the wood we wanted for the 
ship, and spent the afternoon taking it 
aboard. Towards evening the last boat 
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went ashore to settle the accounts, and 
then, I knew, was my chance. 

It was after sundown when we reached 
the landing and began mounting the 
long, slippery flight of steps. The har- 
bor — so called by courtesy, for it is only 
an open roadstead, shielded from north- 
erly winds and seas, but quite open to 
the south—is shaped like a sickle, a 
bold rocky point forming the handle and 
giving the protection to the shipping. 
The landing is well up in the bend. The 
high yellow bluff and the cavern are half 
way down the blade, perhaps rather 
more, opposite the open entrance. 

At the top of the steps stood a large, 
barny warehouse, in a corner of which 
was the agent’s office, which was our 
destination. It was a bleak, forhidding 
spot. The wind wasstill high, and swept 
across the narrow point of land with 
great fury, whistling through the cracks 
in the old barn, making the candles 
flicker and flare: the waves away down 
below were constantly lapping up 
against the rocks. The point itself was 
an uncanny place, with spouting horns 
and blow-holes in the rocks, and in one 
place I was told they had worn a cavern- 

.ous passage clear through to the harbor. 

But we had no time for sentiment ; the 
ship was waiting for us, and our inter- 
view must be short. So just as soon as 
our business was settled, I turned to the 
agent and said :— 

“Now, Mr. Fordham, can you tell me 
anything about the loss of the Harriet ? 
Are the stories true that I have heard ?” 

“Well, I don’t know what you have 
heard,” said he; “but I was here at the 
time, and saw it all, and should be glad 
to tell you, if you have time-to hear it.” 

It was getting quite dark, but the 
temptation was too great, and he went 
on with his story. , 

“ She came here for a load of lumber. 
It was some years ago,— say in’55 or 6, 
There were a good many vessels here, 
and the mooring buoys were all taken, 
so she had to lie lower down in the open 
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part of the harbor, where she was more 
exposed, and she lay to her own anchors. 
One afternoon the captain came ashore, 
and while on land came in here to see 
me. 

«“ As we were talking, one of my men 
rushed in and said, ‘ The Harriet is fly- 
ing signals of distress!’ 

“The captain, seizing a marine glass, 
ran out, and I followed him. Sure 
enough, her ensign was set union down, 
and she appeared to be dragging her 
anchors. Since the captain had left her 
it had come on to blow from the north- 
ward and westward, and a nasty sea was 
heaving in where she lay. Well, he ran 
down the steps and went off to his ves- 
sel, and that was the last time I ever 
spoke to him. 

“] stood watching her a while, and 
came to the conclusion she had parted 
her chains, for she was driving steadily 
across towards the foot of the bluff. 
There was nothing could save her, for 
we had no tug, and no time to get a line 
to her from any other vessel. All we 
could do was to try and save the lives 
aboard of her. So I called my men, and 
we took axes, and ropes, and lanterns, 
for it was getting towards dark, and 
hurried round the head of the harbor, 
across Big River, and up along the edge 
of the bluff, to where she seemed likely 
to strike. 

“ Meantime she had headed round, 
and was coming down steadily before 
the wind and sea, bows on to the land. 
And when we got directly in the line of 
her track, then we were right square 
over the mouth of that big cave. She 
was heading directly into it. 

“Well, she drifted closer and closer, 
till she got right under us, and we could 
tell each manon her. So we got out our 
ropes and let men down each side of the 
cave to save all they could. 

“Down she came, the surf hammer- 
ing her along, and her bowsprit went 
straight into the dark hole out of sight. 
Her forward stays struck the rock above 
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and parted; then her foremast broke 
off with a crash and fell into the water 
alongside of her, and as it fell, some of 
the tackle knocked down the captain’s 
son, a little boy about ten years old. On 
she surged, and next the mainmast went 
by the board. We thought her spars 
might catch on the rocks and hold her, 
but no, she drove right on, dragging 
them after her. 

“By this time most of those aboard 
of her had jumped off on the rocks and 
climbed out of danger, but the captain, 
the cook, and the poor little boy, who 
lay stunned on the deck, remained on 
her, and she slowly passed in out of 
sight with those three souls aboard of 
her. At last even the spars that trailed 
behind her were swallowed up in the 
darkness, and everything disappeared. 

“We looked at one another, aghast 
with amazement. We called into the 
cave, but no sound came back except the 
dash of the waters. We showed lanterns, 
and let them down from the top, hoping 
for some answer, but no cry ever reached 
us. 

“ We stayed about till all reasonable 
hope was gone, and then we went home, 
feeling bad enough, leaving men to 
watch the cave till morning. 

“Next day when the wind had gone 
down some, I took my boat and went 
over there. The sea was still running 
high, and I did not dare to enter the 
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cave, but I saw no trace of the Harriet. 
A little later, with'a smooth sea and low 
tide, I ventured in. 

“Tt was dark in there, and we could 
not see much ; the rock roof of the cave 
seemed to shut down gradually on the 
water; but it was some way in before 
they met. The swell rushed in and out 
with great fury, even when it seemed 
smooth outside, and we did not dare go 
in any great distance, but as far as we 
could see, there was no trace of the Har- 
riet visible. 

“Then I thought she might have drift- 
ed out in the night and sunk, and I sent 
men on horseback to scour the coast for 
miles above and below the harbor, hop- 
ing to find the bodies of the men ; but it 
was no use,— not so much as achip from 
the Harriet was ever found, and I believe 
she lies there now buried in the quick- 
sand, with those three bodies aboard of 
her. 

“ That ’s all there is about the Har- 
riet.” 

We thanked him, and went out into 
the gloaming, and clambered down the 
long, steep steps to our boat. As we 
passed the mouth of the cave in the dim 
twilight, and I thought of the poor un- 
fortunates in that strange burial place, 
it haunted me like a nightmare, and I 
was glad enough when we got aboard the 
ship, with her bright lights and cheerful 
company. 





Jasmine. 


JASMINE. 


From langorous San Gabriel’s vale, 
With memories of moonbeams pale 
Where odors of night prevail, 

I send thee, Jasmine. 


Fly on thy white wings free, 
Fly to the. eastern sea, 
Hasten o’er fen and lea, 
Hasten, O Jasmine. 


Seek on the sullen shore 
Of grim Puritanic lore, 
Where bleak winds and wintry roar, 
Seek there, sweet Jasmine, 


Seek till thy kindly fates 
Lead thee to where thy mate’s 
Faint odor permeates 
With sweetness, Jasmine, 


The chill wind that round thee swells, 


Where lonely thy sweetheart dwells, 
And the sea ever breaks and knells 
So sadly, Jasmine. 


Woo her with tales of home, 
Tell her the lark hath come, 
Tell her the bees still hum 
About us, Jasmine. 


Tell her the mountains fair, 
Bathed in the purpling air, 
Still have their places there, 
Waiting her, Jasmine. 


Tell her the meadow-lark, 
Till day dies in shadows dark, 
Ever o’er field and park, 
Seeketh her, Jasmine. 


And if she say thee, “ Nay; 

This is my bitter way ; 

Here I perforce, must stay,” — 
Then, little Jasmine, 
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Her from the ice-king wrest, 

Clasping her on thy breast, 

Turn thee thy white wings west, 
Hitherward, Jasmine. 


So shall thy name be blest ; 

So shall thy form be pressed 

Close in her fragrant breast 
Forever, Jasmine. 


Gird then thine armor on, 

And in the blush of morn 

Let thy fair quest be born; 
Adios, Jasmine. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


Ir is just about twenty years since 
the problem of the management of rail- 
ways began to assume importance in this 
country. Prior to that time had been 
the era of excessive railway construc- 


tion, beginning with the close of the 
war. The necessity for facilities of trans- 
portation which that struggle had em- 
phasized, developed an exaggerated idea 
of the beneficial effects of railroad com- 


munication, and States, counties, and 
towns vied with each other in subsidiz- 
ing new lines. 

Over-construction was the necessary 
outcome of this, and from this over-con- 
struction arose the evils that brought 
about the inevitable reaction. Then be- 
gan the blind attempts to remedy the 
evils by legislation, before the exact na- 
ture of those evils had been discovered. 
Failure after failure followed, as a mat- 
ter of course. The demand for railway 
legislation came from those who had 
suffered from the evils,—men who saw 
that they were being harmed, but did 
not know how to study the problem, and 
discover the elements that were actually 
harmful. After the failures, and the re- 
sulting commercial disasters, came the 


study of the railway problem by stu- 
dents, and within a comparatively few 
years they have reached to the heart of 
the matter. 

The present stage of the movement 
is the popularization of the knowledge 
thus gained. Several writers have of- 
fered their contributions, and this latest 
work’ is one of the most useful of its 
kind. 

Mr. Stickney is a practical railroad 
man as well as a student, and thus com- 
bines the two classes of knowledge ne- 
cessary for his work. He bases his dis- 
cussion upon the first principle, which 
must always be kept in view in any con- 
sideration of this problem: that the rail- 
way is merely a development of the 
highway of earlier days, modified by the 
changed conditions resulting from mod 
ern inventions. The highway was the 
means of communication between dif- 
ferent places ; it was a part of the land, 
retained from private ownership for the 
use of the public in common. 

From its nature the highway could be 
used by all, and therefore the state built 

1The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stickney. St. 
Paul: D. D. Merrill Company: 1891. 
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it, and left the public to use it, charging 
for the service taxes, either in the form 
of tolls collected from those who used 
the road, or payments from those own- 
ing adjoining lands. 

Upon the improved highway, the rail- 
road, only one set of vehicles could travel, 
and therefore it became a matter of con- 
venience to combine the building of the 
road and the carriage over it in the hands 
of a single individual. And this indi- 
vidual was, for convenience again, a per- 
son or corporation, instead of the state. 
The railway company thus became an 
agent of the state, exercising govern- 
mental functions specially granted to it. 
The freights and fares collected for the 
use of the road from shippers and trav- 
elers were taxes, in the form of tolls. 

In this view of the subject the general 
principles of railway control by the gov- 
ernment become quite simple, and the 
injustice of discrimination becomes 
clear. 

Mr. Stickney discusses in separate 
chapters the various abuses by the rail- 
ways, the proposed remedies, and the 
methods in which remedies should be 
applied. He rejects the idea of compe- 
tition in railway service as being foreign 
to the correct view of the subject, and 
as being the necessary cause of a large 
part of the abuses that have arisen. 

He favors the fixing of absolute rates 
by the government, which shall neither 
be increased nor decreased by the com- 
panies, and which shall be alike to all. 
To discriminations between places or 
between individuals he attributes the 
greater part of the evils that have grown 
up. He declares that “ during the whole 
course of so-called Granger legislation, 
no legislature has established by law, 
nor has any railway commission promul- 
gated, a schedule of rates so low as ma- 
terially to reduce the revenues of the 
companies, had the companies adopted 
the schedules and enforced them as a 
whole.” The trouble has been that while 
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the reduced rates were applied to the 
mass of the business, there has contin- 
ued to bea cut rate in favor of certain 
persons or certain localities. 

The difficulty of fixing the schedules 
of rates is discussed at length. And 
here the difficulty of the whole problem 
comes in. He divides the cost of trans- 
portation into two divisions :— 

1. Terminal expenses, which include 
the use of terminal grounds, tracks and 
buildings ; the use of cars while stand- 
ing at stations to be loaded and unload- 
ed; the switching of cars; the labor, 
stationery, etc., consumed ; proportion 
of general expenses, and a fair profit. 

2. The haul, which includes use and 
repairs of roadway, use of engines and 
cars, fuel, a proper proportion of general 
expenses, a fair profit, etc. 

This division is not absolutely scien- 
tific, the more proper division being into 
fixed and varying expenses; but it is 
sufficiently accurate to indicate the basis 
upon which a schedule of rates should be 
prepared. The first division should re- 
main fixed for all freight or passengers 
carried, differing, of course, as to the 
various classes of freight. The second 
varies with the length of the haul. 

There are other elements entering 
into the problem to complicate it, as the 
cost of the road upon which the gross 
receipts are estimated, and the question 
of competing lines between two termi- 
nals. In estimating the cost, should the 
actual expense of the road and rolling 
stock be considered alone, or should the 
discount on bonds, the rate of interest, 
the.expense of floating, etc., be also in- 
cluded? Or should the cost of replacing 
the line be the basis? In competing 
lines, should the least expensive be 
taken, or the shortest, or an average of 
both be used? These problems are all 
clearly discussed in the book, and its 
perusal will leave the reader with a much 
clearer idea of the difficulties, as well as 
the principles involved. 
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Mr. Stickney presents a theoretical 
discussion of the problem ; the practical 
efforts toward a solution are set forth in 
the last report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.’ 

The report points out the fact that the 
provisions of the law requiring the pre- 
vious publication of new rates before 
changes are made, and the prohibition 
of discrimination, had been violated, in 
many cases openly, and that these vio- 
lations were defended on the ground of 
the stress of active competition. The 
difficulty of preventing these violations, 
as wellas the secret ignoring of the more 
serious provisions of the law, will be 
seen, when it is remembered that the 
railway mileage is in round numbers over 
160,000 miles ; the number of employees 
exceeds 700,000, the business done in- 
cludes the carriage of 540 million tons 
of freight and 472 million passengers. 

The question of freight classification, 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of rate regulation, is fully discussed. In 
each section of the country the freight 
is classed in a number of classes, usually 
about six, with special classes in some 
places, all freight in a certain class pay- 
ing the same rate. But owing to local 
causes, and the fostering of some partic- 
ular commodity in one section that is of 
minor importance in another, the classi- 
fication differs widely in different sec- 
tions, and a uniform classification be- 
comes a very difficult problem. Some 


' Fourth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
hice: 1890, 
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steps have been taken toward a uniform 
classification, but as this work is purely 
voluntary on the part of the railroads, 
the work progresses slowly. 

Ticket brokers, and the payment of 
commissions by railroads, come in for 
their share of condemnation, as tending 
to bring on rate wars and discrimination. 

In the form of amendments to the 
law, the commission recommends nine 
amendments. First, that its powers be 
extended to cover railroads which, 
though operating their lines entirely 
within a State, handle interstate freight 
in combination with other lines. Sec- 
ond, that the penal provisions of the act 
be made applicable to the corporation, 
as well as to its officers and agents. 
Other amendments provide for compel- 
ing the attendance of witnesses; the 
conveying of persons wounded in rail- 
way accidents, and physicians and nurses 
to attend them, free of charge; the pro- 
hibition of commissions and ticket bro- 
kerage; the regulation of car mileage 
for the use of cars of private companies 
and individuals ; the power to call for 
statistical reports from the railroads 
whenever wanted; and the making of 
the findings of fact by the commission 
conclusive, under such limitations as will 
properly guard the rights of the carriers, 
and not touch upon constitutional pro- 
visions. 

In appendices, among other facts, are 
presented the provisions of laws for the 
regulation of railways in the several 
States and in foreign countries. 
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Ir is a hard thought, suggested by President 
Walker’s recent address, that the economists have 
themselves to thank for the chaotic medley of finan- 
cial heresies and conditions now besetting people ; 
because they have in past time insisted, as ortho- 
doxy, upon doctrines that have been discredited. 
The blind impulse of the people has proved, in cer- 
tain important cases, wiser than their reasoning ; and 
now the people think it always will be. They have 
lost respect for knowledge and authority in matters 
economic, and are defenseless against any wild 
speculation or exploded fad. Other economists do 
not grant all that President Walker says in criticism 
of the ‘‘ old school”; but no one now doubts that 
some of the doctrines by early economists have 
proved misleading, if only by too rigid and inelastic 
statement. The science of political economy, in 
truth, stands, in the public estimation, in a position 
that contrasts rather forlornly with that of natural 
science, — which is certainly tempted into some com- 
placency as it reflects that it has never had to sur- 
render an important position, once deliberately and 
decisively taken. Even where its conclusions have 
been revolutionary to the whole conception of the 
universe, and have contradicted, to all appearance, 
the plain evidence of the senses,— as with regard to 
the motions of the earth and sun,—the hostile tra- 
dition and ‘‘ plain common sense” alike have had to 
come to acquiescence. Modifications of attitude and 
of detail science has often had to make ; it has often 
relinquished one ground for an advanced one ; but 
it has in these cases, for one thing, yielded to its 
own criticism, not that of outsiders; advancing 
rather than retreating, taking a new position, not 
the one they contended for; and it has, for another 
thing, so guarded itself with cautious statements, so 
avowedly held its new doctrines as ‘tentative 
theories” and ‘‘ working hypotheses,” that it is per- 
haps impossible to convict scientific men, as a body, 
of what can be justly called error in any important 
assertion. In consequence of this amazing vindica- 
tion of the claim contained in its name — in conse- 
quence of its never saying it knows unless it 4zows — 
natural science has obtained a deference for its set- 
tled and unanimous conclusions such as social science 
cannot begin tocommand. The people may ridicule 
evolution —still a novel and incomplete doctrine, 
widely misunderstood by laymen — but no backing 
is to be commanded for projects based on perpetual 
motion, and large sums of money are yearly invested 
or withheld on the strength of chemical or mechan- 
ical reports from university professors. One may 
imagine how much weight a corresponding report 
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from a professor of political economy would have. 
“‘I should be publicly regarded,” said one during 
the last presidential campaign, ‘‘as less qualified 
than other men to express an opinion, instead of 
more qualified, by virtue of special study and inves- 
tigation of the subject.” And beliefs as absolutely 
out of the question as perpetual motion — such as in 
the possibility of creation of value by inflation of 
currency —can sweep away multitudes as easily as 
if economic science had never been heard of. 


ALL this looks pretty bad for economic science, and 
much like a penalty for too great haste and positive- 
ness inits early conclusions. But most of the disad- 
vantage of its position is not the consequence of 
error, but the necessary condition of its dealings with 
so complex and difficult a subject as human society. 
In the first place, its very errors came from the na- 
ture of its subject. Natural science has had a much 
easier field. It could suspend a conclusion until it 
was sure. No one had any investment depending 
on whether there was an intra-Mercurial planet ; it 
was not necessary to know today, or tomorrow ; the 
astronomer might take his time, and suspend his 
opinion for as long as necessary. But it was neces- 


sary to have an opinion at once as to whether wages 


could or could not be raised by combination, wheth- 
er the poor laws should or should not be amended, 
what was the working of the corn laws, and a thous- 
and other questions. It was necessary, because 
people were already busily acting upon some opinion 
or other in these matters every day : the only thing 
to be done was to form the best opinion possible 
under the circumstances, and urge it. It would be 
in the majority of cases nearer right than the con- 
jectures of ignorance, or the haphazird practices of 
custom. And in fact it was, as the increasing pros- 
perity of all classes in England proved. For a few 
failures, the ‘‘ orthodox ” political economy scored 
many successes, and while important benefits flowed 
from its teachings, no positive harm did so, though 
President Walkey and others tell us now of improve- 
ment they would have hindered if they had been 
absolutely followed. 

The proportion of error has certainly not been 
large for a science that works under pressure of im- 
mediate need of decision and action. In this the 
economist is under the same limitation as the physi- 
cian, whose business is to advise means of health, 
not simply to find truth. In another respect he is 
under the physician’s limitation,— he deals with too 
precious material to admit of much experimentation, 
and too complex material to make the incidental 
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experiments of practice altogether serviceable. He 
has not even the help the physician has, from vivi- 
section : he has only history, in which the conditions 
of the various financial, industrial, and political ex- 
periments always differ confusingly from those of the 
special situation he is trying to comprehend. With- 
out the ability to suspend opinion and to experiment, 
natural science would never have gained its awe- 
inspiring impregnability. 


AGAIN, it is by no means entirely a reaction 
against some narrow and discredited views about 
wages that sets the public against political economy. 
Political economy deals with men’s immediate per- 
sonal interests. It studies questions that rouse an- 
tagonisms. Passion of gain, desire to deceive and 
mislead men for selfish ends, wild hopes, minority 
interests that are against the public good, immediate 
prosperity that includes remote dangers, all may be 
enlisted against it. Some of these motives are cer- 
tain to be in any case: or even the mere error of 
judgment, the mere uninformed prejudice, the mere 
conservative suspicion, that every doctrine of every 
science has to meet, is sharpened into a hostility 
where the subject under discussion has a concrete 
bearing on men’s wages, and investments, and the 
price of their food and clothes. It is very possible, 
in noting how inadequate economical science has 
thus far proved, as compared with natural science, 
to the task of instructing men and controlling their 
thoughts, to underrate its great achievements in the 
face of unequaled difficulties. Indeed, had it been 
as successful in its higher, sociological sphere as 
natural science in its teachings with regard to ma- 
terial things, human society would have taken an 
astonishing stride toward the millenium. 


A Plea for the Conservation of Our Wild 
Flowers. 


City visitors to our mountain resorts this summer 
will deem a caution against their prodigal appropria- 
tion of wild flowers as unreasonable as would be a 
stint to their supply of mountain air or spring water; 
and yet the wild flowers, like all game, beast,— bird, 
or fish,—must inevitably disappear before the waste- 
ful incursions of man. They have fled before the ax 
and plow of the settler; they are hunted in their 
retreats and badgered in their strongholds ; no secret 
fastness but has been violated, and no form of dese- 
cration but they have been subjected to it,—sacri- 
ficed upon their thresholds, kidnapped and exiled, 
bartered and cremated, hung in effigy on the high- 
way ; and soon all that is left to bear the record will 
be the showman’s case and the conqueror’s triumph. 
It is the tale of the aborigines, the red man, the 
buffalo, the antelope. 

Our game is protected by law, as are some of our 
forest trees, while the popular sentiment favors their 
intelligent use. Can we not insure as much to our 
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wild flowers, and save them from extermination in 
their habitats ? 

There are reasons worthy of the attention of think- 
ing people why the conservation of our native flora 
is desirable. If there are those who ignore its exist- 
ence, their loss will exempt them from censure ; but 
to the lovers by whose hands they are slain, we beg 
to present the claims of the wild flowers to immunity 
from impending harm. 

To the student of science the native flora has a 
value that no garden or conservatory exotics can af- 
ford, and it is to be regretted that any botany classes 
are content to study only cultivated plants ; for it is 
only in studying the botany in connection with the 
geography and geology of a region, that we get an 
insight into the laws and modes of the natural dis- 
tribution of plants, learn the interdependence of the 
sciences, and are enabled to form that conception of 
the flora of a region from known conditions which is 
a guide to search. Botany means far more to a stu- 
dent who gathers his own specimens, noting the con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and locality, than to one who 
works with specimens at hand, and misses the stim- 
ulating effect of botanical rambles, and the satisfac- 
tion of well earned trophies. 

And yet, is not the scientist their worst enemy ? 
and is the wholesale traffic in dried specimens justi- 
fiable from the economic standpoint ? It is one thing 
to procure the needful supply of specimens for labo- 
ratory work or public collections, and quite another 
to root up every procurable plant for the purpose of 
supplying private herbaria all over the world. To 
sacrifice to exclusive use what there is a limited sup- 
ply of, is questionable in the light of recent science. 

To the artist, the wayside bank draped with vine 
and brake, jeweled with ruby and coral blossoms, 
has a greater charm than any paneled flower bed, 
however rare or beautiful its marshaled array. It 
may be a matter of subtle distinction, but some things 
lose by order and system. A bevy of children mar- 
shaled about aschool-room, with uniform mechanical 
motions, may be a sight to rejoice the conventionally 
decorous mind, but the children on a gala day ram- 
ble, each in the mood and grace best suited to it, ap- 
peals far more to the esthetic ; so with the flowers 
when nature has her way. 

But what treatment do they meet at the hands of 
the worshiper of Beauty? Observe an excursion 
train on the return from some out-of-town résort, and 
take note of the plunder. The gay effect of huge 
bouqueis and festoons may be due to brakes and 
shrubs that are perennially abundant, but there are 
bouquets of choice flowers, which have been sought 
out and industriously culled, every one of them, 
that none might be left ‘* to waste its sweetness on 
the desert air.” There are packages of uprooted 
ferns and flowers intended for home gardens, des- 
tined to languish for a time and perish without suc- 
cessors, for the flowering season is not the time for 
transplanting, and ferns require their own soil and 
conditions, as do the most attractive wild flowers. 
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The lover of beauty knows not its cost, so often rare 
plants are uprooted to gratify, by a few hours’ pleas- 
ure, a taste commendable in itself, but lawless when 
not submitted to intelligence. 

The writer remembers finding among the withered 
refuse of schoolgirl bouquets a plant of rare occur- 
rence in the locality, long sought for in vain. So it 
often happens that the last survivors of a dying race 
are thoughtlessly sacrificed. 

Probably the most sweeping ravages have been 
committed by the agriculturist, but not the most need- 
less. He is at least justified on the plea of economy, 
or consideration of the greater utility. There are 
waste lands which he must leave, and often he is con- 
siderate enough to leave bits of wildwood here and 
there, on the brow of the hill, skirting the ravine 
and nooks by the wayside. He has encroached on 
their broad domains and holds them at bay, but the 
scientist and the pleasure-seeker decoy and massacre. 

The argument may be raised, that the California 
flowers are cultivated in gardens and conservatories 
the world over ; that plants and seeds are continu- 
ally being disseminated for their propagation far and 
near ; that their habitats being remote and inacces- 
sible, few who are appreciative can enjoy them 
there ; that cultivation improves and develops plants, 
so it is a matter of little consequence whether they 
are perpetuated as natives or exotics. 

That plants are improved by cultivation, can be 
by no means an unqualified statement. It has not 
been proven that all races are benefited by civiliza- 
tion; it has not been proven that all animals are ca- 
pable of domestication; it is equally a question 
whether all plants can be made to live and perpet- 
uate their species under conditions unlike those of 
their habitats, whose conditions cannot be repro- 
duced. Remove the Clintonia from the redwoods, 
the Arethusa from the bog, the heather from the 
moor, and where shall they be found? The develop- 
ment and perfecting of domesticated plants by culti- 
vation is a different thing from the acclimation of 
plants to conditions totally different from their native 
elements. 

Who are the most appreciative friends of the wild 
flowers? Who know where to find the choicest 
flowers and the rarest ferns as well as the school 
boys and girls, who have sounded every depth and 
scaled every height of their native hills ?. They have 
the secret of every glade and glen, and none will 
guard it with more discretion than they. 

Our unimproved territory may bring in unexpected 
returns by the educating influence it exerts. They 
overlook the want-satisfying power of the beautiful 
in nature, and ignore one of the inestimable sources 
of wealth to our richly endowed land, who fancy that 
only art galleries, public gardens, and parks are our 
popular art educators. Not under such influence did 
the poets Burns, Wordsworth, Bryant, sing 


** Of pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild wood thickering green, 
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The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 


‘* Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower. 


** Of blooming wild with flowers, 

Whose glory and whose beauty rival the constel- 

lations.” 

Were it worth while, one might dilate with Words- 
worthian pathos over the dwarfed and stunted cap- 
tives one is expected to admire in conservatories. 
The tallest of trees, eucalypius and acacias, chained 
to a few cubic feet of soil, and limited to twenty or 
thirty feet in height! The orchids, dangling from 
bundles of sticks and charcoal in the most stifling 
corner of the conservatory, would hardly suggest the 
luxuriant bower in the tropical forest, whose over- 
hanging boughs bore them aloft in their unique hab- 
itat. The Victoria Regia, considered well worth a 
trip to tropical America to witness its broad expanse 
on its native waters, loses immeasurably in its con- 
tracted artificial surroundings ; and as noteworthy 
for their absence are some of our showy American 
flowers, especially the orchids. 

A lady of more than ordinary information upon 
floriculture expressed surprise that we had native 
orchids. I know not if she be representative in this 
ignorance ; but as one recalls the yellow and pink 
cypripediums, the showy orchis, and the purple 
fringed orchis, which as children we gathered in 
the rich boggy woods, and which in later years we 
sought there in vain, and the crimson-flecked showy 
lady-slipper reigning amid her court of heaths, and 
pitcher plants in the soft-carpeted swaying peat bog 
beneath the overhanging tamaracks, — one wonders 
where are they ? 

While plants are becoming more and more re- 
stricted in their range, the field for exploration and 
research is not likely to be exhausted. In the older 
portions of New York State new species have been 
discovered within a few years. It is not probable that 
the western slope has been more completely can- 
vassed. 

To push the work in lines already begun, and en- 
courage all favoring tendencies, it has been suggested 
by one of our botanical explorers that the love of 
children for wild flowers be encouraged and wisely 
directed by the cultivation of gardens in connection 
with every school, that the children might learn 
something of the art of floriculture. Beds of orchids 
and of ferns, with the soil conditions necessary, are 
quite possible. Our native poppies, nemophilas, 
larkspurs, mimulus, gilias, lupins, castilleias and 
others, may be cultivated, as he has proven in his 
own garden, where many native species as well as 
exotics flourish. The more general study of botany 
will tend to a higher valuation of the native flora 
and its enlightened use, and it always proves a fas- 
cinating study, from the kincergarten upward, if 
taught in connection with field and garden work. 

Hanna Ctis Brun. 
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The English Constitution. 

THE historical work more recently done in tracing 
the development of government through the forms of 
local governments has resulted, as was to be expect- 
ed, in a work that shall trace the government of this 
country through its various stages, from the primi- 
tive Teutonic tribe to the present time. Professor 
Howard had already done a part of this work in his 
Introduction to Local Constitutional History, but his 
view is confined to local governments, and it re- 
mained for Hannis Taylor to perform the more com- 
prehensive work.! 

‘*The English Constitution,” in Mr. Taylor’s 
definition, is not confined to its form as seen in Great 
Britain, but its substance as obtaining in this coun- 
try as well. There is an introduction glancing briefly 
over the whole subject, in which the order of devel- 
opment and the connection of the whole are pointed 
out, and the rest of this first part is taken up with 
the evolution of the constitution in Great Britain. 

The chapters devoted to the Teutonic polity fol- 
low rather closely the work of recent authors on the 
subject, though it is strange to see the writer attrib- 
ute the survival of the Teutonic language and religion 
to the sullen spirit of national hate on the part of the 
British Christians, when the fact is, as pointed out 
by Freeman, that the conquering Teutons on the 
Continent took the more highly developed language 
and religion of the conquered tribes, while in Britain 
the relations were reversed. 

The development of the tribal conquerors of Brit- 
ain into the Heptarchic Kingdoms, and finally into. 
one consolidated Kingdom, is traced ; and then the 
constitution, local and central, in the tenth century 
is described in detail. 

In this constitution the local machinery retained a 
powerful influence, and the King was corresponding- 
ly weak ; but the Norman conquest resulted in the 
strengthening of the central power, both from the fact 
of conquest and from the Norman customs brought 
over by William. It was not until the time of Henry 
II. that the fusion between the new and old systems 
became complete, and the framework of the modern 
Constitution was laid. Theincrease of the power of 
the crown, culminating in the oppression of Richard 
I., and the resulting struggle for the charter, finish 
the second book. 

The third book discusses the growth and decline 
of Parliament, closing with a summary of the devel- 
opment and the causes of the decline, and a brief 
prospective view carrying the history of Parliament 
to the reform act of 1867. 

1 The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, 
Part 1. By Hannis Taylor, Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co,: 1889, For sale in San Francisco by Samue! 
Carson & Co. 


The condensation of so much in one volume of six 
hundred pages necessitates passing over many points 
hurriedly, but the main object of showing the con- 
tinuous growth of the Constitution is kept in view 
throughout, and the work is one of considerable 
value. 

Dio Lewis.” 

AMONG books which experience has taught us to 
avoid may be named those productions whereby 
family affection would perpetuate, on cheap paper 
in wretched binding, the virtues of some dear de- 
parted ; and it was with mingled sorrow and pity 
that we opened the biography of Doctor Lewis, and 
hastily pronounced the book not worth reading. 
But curiosity caused the reading of a chapter, inter- 
est was aroused, the book was read through at a 
sitting, and we can cordially commend it, as giving 
an interesting and inspiring account of a man whose 
earnestness, unselfishness, enthusiasm, and ability, 
made him a benefactor of many. 

Dio Lewis was born in 1823, in the State of New 
York, and died in 1886. When only fifteen he 
taught a district school near his home, and amazed 
the natives by his methods. In those days a pupil 
that escaped flogging fur a whole term was regarded 
as a curiosity. Lewis’s novel methods were heard of 
by his father, who determined to investigate by 
listening under the school-room window. He plainly 
heard singing ; then there was perfect quiet in the 
school, the teacher said something in pleasant tones ; 
suddenly came a rush, and off to the woods went 
teacher and taught. The mortified father reported 
to his wife: ‘‘ What that boy of ours is up to I 
don’t know. It’s queer school-keeping, and the 
people never will stand it. Hell lose his place, 
that ’s certain.” The people did not like it at first, 
but soon learned to endure a method whose results 
were as satisfactory as the method itself was novel. 

After teaching a few years he began studying med- 
icine in a physician’s office, took a short course at 
Harvard, began practicing without a diploma, soon 
becoming a convert to the school of homceopathy. 

The system variously known as ‘‘The New Gym- 
nastics,’’ ‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Gymnastics,” or Calisthenics, 
is one whose origination and promulgation would 
alone entitle him to our high consideration and grati- 
tude, even had he done nothing else for the general 
welfare. But he had large share in whatever of dress 
reform has been accepted by women of late years, 
and hated the corset as he hated whisky or tobacco, 
Women seem to have inspired his life work ; for her 
and her education he did much; through her in- 

2The Biography of Doctor Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Prepared at the desire and with the co-operation of 


Mrs. Dio Lewis. By Mary F. Eastman. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co.: 1891. 
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strumentality he worked and hoped for man’s bet 
terment and elevation. 

Unique among movements of enthusiasm was that 
wonderful outburst known as the ‘‘ Woman’s Cru- 
sade,”’ which took possession of the country in the 
winter of 1873-74, and was led by Lewis. He was 
opposed to prohibition, believed that only harm 
could be done by legislative attempts to do away 
with intemperance, dwelt upon the evil as a vice, not 
a crime, and preached moral suasion as the only 
remedy. Under his guidance women went forth to 
pray in the streets, and in bar-rooms throughout the 
country, though their activity and pronounced suc- 
cesses were witnessed chiefly west of the Allegha- 
nies. Whole villages, towns, even cities, were 
cleansed of the whisky traffic, hardened sinners were 
prevailed upon to pour their stocks of liquors into 
the streets, and abandon forever the sale against 
which the crusade was conducted. For a time it 
seemed that Christian women would drive drink 
from our midst ; but the enthusiasm died away, and 
its work was undertaken by those who believe horse- 
theft and whisky-selling should be similarly pun- 
ished by law. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was one of the results of the crusade ; but on 
the whole it suggests the negro preacher’s exhorta- 
tion: ‘* My brederen, it’s jest as easy to get rid ob 
de debil as it is to get rid ob yo’ winter clothes ; and 
it is jest as easy to ketch him again as it is to ketch 
col’,” 

Piske’s Civil Government.! 

THE growing interest in the study of political sci- 
ence, and the necessity for laying some adequate 
foundation in the preparatory schools that the col- 
leges may do good work, have occasioned a number 
of school text books on this subject. Of these Mr. 
Fiske’s is the latest and best. The advance that has 
been made in the method of treating this subject in 
preparatory ‘work, may be seen by comparing this 
with Young’s Government Class Book, the best work 
of ten years ago. 

Mr. Fiske does not address himself exclusively to 
pupils in schools, and his book may be profitably 
used by more mature readers. An introductory 
chapter discusses government and the necessity of 
raising money by taxation, not abstractly, but in a 
clear narrative form, illustrated and enlivened with 
anecdote and reference. Then follows an exposition 
of the principles of political organization, as illus- 
trated in this country, The township, the county, 
city, State, and Nation are each described. The 
treatment is first historical, each being traced back 
to its original form, and then there is a discussion of 
the present form. Each chapter is followed by a 
list of references and by two sets of questions, the 


By John 
For 


1 Civil Government in the United States, 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. 
sale in San Francisco by the Bancroft Company, 
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latter prepared by Mr. F. A. Hill. The first set of 
‘* Questions on the Text” is of doubtful value, except 
as pointing out tothe pupil the essential fact in each 
section. The second set of ‘* Suggestive Questions 
and Directions ” is extremely valuable. They stim- 
ulate thought in the right manner. Many of them 
cannot be answered without going outside of the text, 
and many of them raise some of the most difficult 
political questions. But the gbject is not so much 
to get complete and correct answers, as to stimulate 
thought, and show the application of the text to 
every day problems. 


The Art of Playwriting.? 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. Hennequin has 
performed a service to mankind, or has writ himself 
down as an enemy to humanity, in publishing this 
book. There is no branch of literary work in which 
more has been done in recent years, nor in which 
there is a larger proportion of poor work, than in the 
writing of plays. 

The construction of a good play demands more 
varied talents than any other class of literary work. 
The preparation derived from experience in success- 
ful fiction is almost of no value, the conditions of 
success being so different. The plot appears as an 
essential to both, but the dramatic plot has not 
achieved the stage of development of the novel, and 
elements of the sensational that would be rejected 
as a false touch ina good work of fiction are essen- 
tial in the play. The dialogue must be bright and 
crisp, and descriptive writing that would please in 
the novel is a serious defect in the play. 

These are minor matters of literary style, how- 
ever, and are simple difficulties compared with those 
presented by the necessities of dramatic construc- 
tion. Each scene in the play must lend its part to 
the development of the plot ; it must be so toned as 
tp bring out in the strongest light the essential fea- 
tures of the preceding and succeeding scenes, and 
there must be a steady progression toward the de- 
veloping of the plot and the increasing of the inter- 
est. Each act must end with an effective ‘ cur- 
tain,” each curtain being stronger than the preceding 
one, until the climax is reached. 

Mr. Hennequin has presented all the technical 
points of playwriting clearly and systematically, 
going into elementary matters that the novice ought 
to know, and discussing points that will be of value 
to the master. Nobody should attempt to write a 
play until familiar with all the matters discussed in 
this book, for a successful play cannot be written 
without this knowledge. But on the other hand, 
this knowledge is insufficient in itself, even when 
supplemented by good literary ability, to ensure a 
successful play. 


By Alfred Hennequin. 


2The Art of Playwriting. 
For sale 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. 
in San Francisco by the Bancroft Company. 
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